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uver Tunisia 

‘We don’t 
want them 
here, we 
don’t want 
them in our 
city, we 
don’t want 
them in 
France. 
We’re 
going to 
send them 
away and 
hope they 
don’t come 
back’ 

Marseille region’s 
police chief 

‘We are 
under no 
illusions. 

Our 

message to 
the French 
is that there 
are more 
coming’ 


Paul Scholes. right, celebrates with Sol Campbell after scaring, as Graeme Le Sanx rashes in 

only 7,000 tickets, with a fur- organisers. England’s next 

tlier 2,000 coming to Marseille two matches, at Toulouse and AngfephBe city bracsd for 
cm World Cup packages. Lens, will be played in much invaAna hordes, pan* 33 

The massive support for smaller stadiums than the S«nd i»»ga Us 

England offers a huge poten- 60.000-capacity Marseille Unto comment, page s- 
tial headache for World Cup stadium. Sport,pMwi4-is 


British police 

photograph FwracK hbttzog liSISOIl Chief 


Iraq sanctions could 
be ‘lifted in months’ 


Scouts dent Cocker’s cred 


D i pl oma t i c Etfltor 

I RAQ’S hopes for the lifting 
of sanction s received a 
rare boost yesterday when 
the United Nations said its 
flies on . President Saddam 
Hussein’s chemical and bio- 
logical arsenal could be 
closed within 'months if he 

resolved .outstanding disar- 
mament issues. 

In his most upbeat assess- 
ment Richard Butler, the head 
of the UN special weapons 
commission Unseam, said a 
new work schedule agreed 
with the Iraqi authorities 
could bring verification by 
August that the country had 
scrapped its banned weapons ; 
of mass destruction. 

“The light at the end of the 
tunnel is today more visible 
than it has hem for a very 
long time,” the Australian 
diplomat told reporters at the 
end at talks: in Baghdad with 
Iraq’s deputy primejrainister, 
Tarlq Aziz. But the United 
States and Britain, the chief 


hawks on the issue, both in- 
sisted that big gaps remained 
in Iraq’s disclosures. 

Under, the ceasefire resolu- 
tions that aided the Gulf war 
fhEowing Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait in 1990, Unscom has 
to < »» r fcify that the disarma- 
ment programme has been 
completed before the UN’s 
hey ofl embargo can he lifted. 

Iraq blames the sanctions 
lor the deaths of more than 
one pilli on people, the mal- 
nutrition of a generation, and 
the impoverishment of a 
once- wealthy country. 

Washing ton and London. 
Isolated on the UN Security 
Council, accuse President 
Saddam of obstructing Uns- 
cam's work to conceal his 
weapons, and of cynically ex- 
ploiting his people’s suffering 
to generate pressure for the 
lifting of sanctions. 

Mr Butler, who is to report 
back to the council next week, 
said he hoped that when he 
returned to Baghdad in 
August most outstanding 
issues would have been 
wrapped up, and be could 


report in October that Iraq 
had met its obligations. 

“Whether or not that 
proves to be the case will de- 
pend on the quality of the 
work that is done in the next 
two months,” he said. 

His statement clearly 
sought to shut the onus on the 
Iraqis, but diplomats said 
they would remain sceptical 
about Baghdad’s intentions 
until they saw concrete evi- 
dence of a differe nt mood. 

“The devil is going to be In 
the detail of this,” one US offi- 
cial warned. “We will have to 
look very closely at what 
1 they've agreed to. The danger 
Is the Iraqis will cooperate 
now and then say in October 
they expect sanctions toga We 
certainly hope Butter’s visit 
has not left that impression." 

“We’ve been here before so 
we are sceptical,” a Foreign 
Office diplomat said. ' 

Twice in the past year Iraq 
has pulled back from the 
brink of military confronta- 
tion with US-led forces, con- 
scious each time that it is get- 
tom to pa* 2 , column 3 


Amelia Gentleman 

J ARVIS COCKER, one of 
Britpop's leading 
lights, has suffered a 
blow to his street credibil- 
ity from an unexpected 
source — the boy scouts. 

Pulp’s lead singer 
recently shrugged off his 
anti-establishment persona 
and, at’ his mother’s insis- 
tence, donated a platinum I 
disc as the star prize in a 1 
raffle to raise money for , 
the renovation of the local 
scout hut he attended as a 
child. 

But it emerged yesterday 
that after nearly a month 
on sale, only three of the 
! 10,000 tickets to win the 
coveted disc had been sold 
— all bought by the same 
person, raising a grand 
total of £3 for the fond. 

Cocker’s musical reper- 
toire — which includes 
songs such as Sorted for Es 
and Whizz and Cocaine 
Socialism — is not one that 
most scoutmasters would 
choose to sing around the 
campfire. 

But the raffle’s organis- 
ers are dismayed that there 




has not been more 
enthusiasm. 

- Ticket sales have been so 
poor that scout leaders esti- 
mate only a small fraction 1 

of the disc’s £1,000 price tag 

will be raised. 

Irene Perdval, chief of 
the city’s Intake scout 
group, said: “It has been 
desperate. We had hoped to 
raise between £10,000 and 
£15.000 through the raffle.” 
A spokesman for Cocker, 
who is on tour in the United 
States, said he found it 


Jarvis Cocker’s platinum 
disc was expected to raise 
up to £15,000 for the scouts, 
who are baffled by the raffle 
flop. It has raised just £3 

hard to understand the 
poor response. 

Cocker has life mother, 
Christine Connolly, to 
thank for this mortification 
— and this is not the first 
time she has has caused 
him embarrassment. 

A committed Conserva- 
tive who nnsnccessfoHy ran 
for a council sod earlier 
this year, she used to send 
her son to school in lederho- 
sen, and last week admitted 
In a frank Interview that he 
was a “bit of a mistake”. 
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MPs bring back 
the besmirch 



Simon Hoggart 


I POPPED Into the Commons 
at Z35pm, just as the second 
half of England's match was 
beginning. There were 67 MPS 
there, which for a Monday 
afternoon is plenty. Even more 
startling, they started to drift 
away at 3.30pm, a few minutes 
after the ga*™* bad ended. Per- 
haps they thought tt was 
finally safe to go outside with- 
out people droning on a (toot 
England's lack oT forward 
penetration. 

It all goes to prove that the 
overwhelming majority of 
people are FIs — Fairly Inter- 
ested. We don't throw chairs 
through cafe windows, but 
equally, we don't pretend that 
nothing is happening. We 
vaguely hope that England do 
well, but if they don't, we'd 
regard a half of bitter and a 
bag of crisps as a perfectly 
adequate consolation. 

MPS had their routine gripe 
about the hooligans. Jack 
Straw, the Home Secretary, 
said they had “besmirched” 
the name of English football. 
(“'Besmirched" is one of those 
parliamentary words which is 
only ever used of football hoo- 
ligans, Just as you only ever 
have a “farrago of untruths”. 
Nobody ever talks about a 
“farrago of spicy snackfoods” 
ora “ferrago of beautiful 
women.”) 

I do find it faintly creepy 
when MPs all agree about 
something. You longed for 
some ancient Tory to stand up 
and praise “the fighting spirit 
of Britain’s hooligans, show- 
ing some of the bravery and 
sheer guts which gave Johnny 
Frenchman a bloody nose at 
Aginoourt and Waterloo ... Of 
course, no one did. 

Even Dennis Skinner joined 
in, attributing the trouble to 
fighting between the English 
National Front and the French 
National Front. Since our TV 
screens also Included crowds 
of North African youths 
chucking stones and petrol 
bombs at the police, one won- 


Review 


dered quite where they fitted 
in Mr Skinner’s highly politi- 
cised world view. But then I 
think if you probed long 
enough, you'd find that he 
blamed the wet weather we've 
been having on global 
capi talism 

I then popped into the 
House of Lords to watch Lord 
Longford ask about prisoners. 
He is 92 now, and there may 
not be many more chances to 
catch him in action. Sadly, he 
was not present to ask his 
question. The 7th Earl is one of 
the last dotty hereditary 
peers, a people who face ex- 
tinction as surely as any Ama- 
zonian jangle tribe. 

I once stood next to him in a 
gents' toilet In Warrington, 
where I was covering a by- 
election. Startled. I rather 
rudely asked him what he was 
doing there. 

“I am here on behalf of the 
Universe,” he said, gravely. I 
thought that was a bit thick, 
even for Longford, but he 
meant that be was writing an 
article tor the Catholic news- 
paper of that name. 

Back in the Commons, MPs 
were debating the Northern 
Ireland (Sentences) BilL 
Many seemed outraged by the 
fact that a psychologist or a 
psychiatrist will be one of the 
new commissioners who will 
decide if terrorist prisoners 
get out early. 

Mr R obert McCartney 
(UKU, Down N) said darkly 
that he had had long experi- 
ence of both types. "They are 
extraordinarily gullible 
people who practise this 
bizarre branch of medicine.” 

I was slightly riled, since 
my wife is a psychologist. But, 
so, surprisingly, is Mr 
McCartney’s wife, and they 
have been happily married for 
37 years. Maybe they get over 
the problem by using a techni- 
cal term at home, “trick cy- 
clists” perhaps. 

David Maclean, a Tory, got 
into a terrific huff and said 
ministers were twice as good 
at deciding who should get out 
as either psychologists or psy- 
chiatrists. Any terrorist des- 
perado, he implied, could fool 
a shrink. He was berated by 
Adam Ingram, the prisons 

minis ter. 

Gosh, he got cross. “It does 
not behove the minis ter to be 
as disrespectful to me:” 

“Behove”, forsooth! Like 
“besmirch” it is a word you 
never ever hear outside Par- 
liament or a court of law. 


What exactly is a 
loyalist loyal to? 


Mic Moroney 


As the Beast Sleeps 

Peacock Theatre, Dublin 

W EANED on BBC 
Northern Ireland 
radio plays. Belfast 
playwright Gary Mitchell is 
about as authentic a mouth- 
piece for the loyalist under- 
class as you can get, and he 
has been pumping out stage, 
radio and TV scripts since 
taking up the pen in 1991. 

This, his 18th play and fifth 
for the stage, is another stark, 
cautionary thriller set in his 
native Rathcoole. the sprawl- 
ing loyalist estate north of Bel- 
fast The action revolves 
around a clandestine drink- 
ing club, its offices and infa- 
mous back room, where both 
Catholics and disloyal Prods 
have lost wits, teeth, lingers 
and lives. 

There is no mention of ref- 
erenda or Good Friday Agree- 
ments which, frankly, happen 
far from the characters’ lives, 
but the play is set in the roll- 
ing here and now. 

Typically. Mitchell needles 
into the corrupt hegemonies, 
class divides and secretive 
command structures that r un 
from Unionist politicians 
down through the UDA and 
vigilante factions — a chain 
crumbling under the pres- 
sures of the peace process. 

The question of loyalty — to 
friend and family, or to i»if 
and Ulster — provides the le- 
thal Catch-32 tor Kyle, a local 
hard man. The bank jobs and 
sectarian murders that he 
once carried out with his team 
are no Longer valued by the 
suits and ties of the new order, 
who want the renegade ele- 
ments “taken out of 
circulation”. 

Cold-shouldered by the 
club, Kyle and his volatile but 


loyal mate, Freddie, place 
their trust in the local Brigade 
commander, bl Tnw tf under 
the stranglehold of the politi- 
cos. Meanwhile, the accoun- 
tant who runs the new, semi- 
legitimate clhb — Frank 
McClusker, delivering one of 
the most hateful characters 
ever seen on the stage — is a 
worse villain than the dim 
doorman, whose cricket-bat 
diplomacy is the pivot for the 
bleak but uproarious comedy 
of pool cues and near- 
batterings. 

Mounted in three neat mini- 
sets on a revolving stage, the 
play codld have done with 
clearing up a hit here and 
there. 

It is never entirely appar- 
ent, for instance, whether 
Kyle’s bolshie moll, Sandra 
(Cathy White, whipping her 
hands around like the tail of 
an angry cat), is bedding Fred- 
die behind Kyle's back. But 
there Is little place for inti- 
macy, as the scenario lurches 
towards the queasy payload of 
the long, agonising, whodun- 
nit torture scene. 

Director Conall Morrison 
works the cast up from manic 
hatred to a raucous frenzy at 
every step in the command 
structure, from the penniless 
low rankers to that most un- 
ambiguous object ofMitch- 
ell’s Ire: the apoplectic politi- 
cian, slavering after his blood 
money, which has vanished in 
a mysterious heist 

With the flinty Stuart Gra- 
ham again In the key anti-hero 
role, th is is a far more uncom- 
promising piece than Mitch- 
ell's award-winning A Little 
World Of Our Own. 

Mitchell writes fearlessly 
but, most important; while 
dissecting the conflict and 
lampooning recognisable 
stereotypes, his angry 
dramatic Equa tions never 
fetishl.se the Troubles. 
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Prime Minister hails EMU as ‘turning point 1 in unstable world □ Summit ag? ees to remedy confi ^ ' 

Blair signals early euro 



Martin Walker 
and Michael White 


T ONY BLAIR told the 
European summit 
yesterday that 
Europe and the 
euro zone were “a 
p illar of stability in an unsta- 
ble world”, signalling the 
start of a campaign to prepare 
British voters for early entry 
into the single currency. 

'The world economy is toe- 
ing its greatest risk In two de- 
cades,” Mr Blair said, argu- 
ing that the Asian crisis and 
Japanese recession were cre- 
ating such volatile circum- 
stances they could Justify 
Britain seeking a safe haven 
in the euro zone. 

"EMU has been a turning 
point,” he told his fellow 
European Union leaders. Its 
sound macro-economic poli- 
cies had led to price stability 
and would bring high growth 
and employment. 

“The measures we are tak- 
ing in Britain to get rid of the 
budget deficits we inherited 
and squeeze inflation out of 
the system are measures that 
would, be necessary Inside or 
outside the euro zone,” Mr 
Blair said later. 

“They give us a better 
chance that the European 
single currency zone will 
combine that overall eco- 
nomic stability with the 
reforms necessary to make in- 
dustry more competitive and 
our people more prosperous.” 
British officials denied any 
basic policy shift, but a series 
of pro-European, even Inte- 
gra tionist statements, during 
the day pointed that way. 
They included a stout defence 
of the Brussels Commission 
against charges that it was to 
blame for Europe's remote- 
ness from ordinary people. 

'The Prime Minister was 
clearly using the role of the 
EU presidency to advance the 
cause of the euro in Britain,” 
a senior EU official noted. 
“The mood-music was extra- 
ordinarily positive." 

Mr Blair and Gordon 
Brown, the Chancellor, have 
been working on the assump- 
tion that they will not stage a 
referendum on replacing the 
pound with the euro until 
after the likely 2001/2 general 
election. But some MPs be- 
lieve global pfnnnmlr uncer- 
tainty could speed up that 


Drugs 

mule 

violin 

player 

jailed 


Jamie Wilson 


A FORMER BBC Young 
Musician of the Year 
semi-finalist who 
smuggled cocaine worth 
£500,000 into Britain was 
Jailed for four years yesterday. 

Hannah Thompson, aged 25, 
a violin contestant in the 
BBC's prestigious competi- 
tion in 1992. became a “mule” 
for a drugs gang after going 
into debt and becoming ad- 
dicted to alcohol and drugs. 

Last year she was promised 
£5,000 by a gang of Nigerian 
traffickers to smuggle the 3kg 
consignment from Brazil hid- 
den under toys in a holdall. 
But customs officers in Brit- 
ain had been tipped off and 
she was arrested outside a 
friend’s - house in London. 
After she was caught she 
agreed to help customs inves- 
tigators catch the gang. 

Her co-accused, Benneth 
Iwenofu. 40, an illegal immi- 
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timetable. W illiam Hague has 
set the Tories against early 
entry and victory is tor from 
assured — unless voters see 
the euro as a “safe haven”. 

In his chairman's role as 
president of the Council of 
Ministers yesterday Mr Blair 
also managed to deflect Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl's pre- 
dicted demand for redactions 
in Germany's budget pay- 
ments. even though the Dutch 
strongly back Mr KohL Dis- 
cussions wait until the Com- 
mission’s budget reform plan 
is published in the autumn. 


“We are coming at this 
from a pro-Europe perspec- 
tive, not the old Euro-scepti- 
cism.” the Prime Minister's 
spokesman stressed. 

Responding to Mr Blair’s 
Euro-enthusiasm, the EU sum- 
mit unanimously accepted 
Britain's argument that 
Europe feces a crisis of confi- 
dence with its people. The 15 
heads of government agreed to 
meet in Austria in October to 
review ways to make it less 
remote. 

"There Is a consensus on 
this as Europe's main prob- 



Thompson: “undoubted talents’ wrecked by drug addiction 


grant from Nigeria, whom 
the judge described as "cal- 
lous, cunning and unscrupu- 
lous”, was jailed for 14 years 
after Thompson gave evi- 
dence against him. He recom- 
mended that he be deported 
on release from prison. 

Sentencing Thompson at 
Isleworth Crown Court in 
West London. Judge David 
MiDer said it was so sad to see 
a woman of her "undoubted 
talents" become hopelessly 
addicted to drugs. “It seems to 


me that your life Is an exam- 
ple of the incredible harm 
that drugs can do to promis- 
ing young people." 

However, the judge said he 
was able to make "very, sub- 
stantial reductions” in her 
sentence because she had 
faced up to matters, pleaded 
guilty to smuggling and given 
evidence for the prosecution. 

During the trial the court 
was told that Thompson, a 
former convent school girl 
whose father is a retired 


i«»m, that our electorates want 
to be part of a strong Europe 
but they do feel remote from 
it," said the Prime Minister's 
spokesman. “People must see 
decisions being made at 
national and local level/* 

Mr Kohl made a powerful 
speech on behalf of Britain's 
long-standing advocacy of 
"subsidiarity” — making de- 
cisions at local and national 
level wherever possible — al- 
though officials noted that the 
German and British concepts 
of subsidiarity were not nec- 
essarily identical. 


army officer and Catholic 
deacon, had been taking 
drugs since she was 18. After 
leaving school she had taught 
at a mission school in Leso- 
tho, returning to Britain to 
study geography at King’s 
College. London. She dropped 
out after a year and her use of 
drugs such as LSD, crack co- 
caine. amphetamines and ec- 
stasy escalated. 

Giving evidence last week 
Thompson, of SouthalL west 
London, said she suffered 
from acute depression, an- 
orexia and alcoholism. “I was 
taking drugs and was drunk 
most of the time." 

She paid for her drug habit 
by earning up to £120 a day 
busking in central London. "I 
spent the money on as many 
drugs as I could find,” she 
said. With debts of more than 
£7,500 she was at a low ebb 
when last s umm er she met 
Iwenofu, a cleaner at Club 15 
in Piccadilly Circus, an illegal 
central London drinking den. 

Iwenofu bought her cocaine 
and asked her to smuggle, 
first cannabis from South Af- 
rica, then the cocaine from 
South America. 

After flying to Sao Paolo via 
Zurich in November last year, 
she spent a week in a hotel 
smoking crack cocaine pro- 
vided by the men in the smug- 
gling operation. When she left 
one of the gang put the co- 
caine under a pile of toys in 
her blue holdafl. . 

Thompson’s lawyer. 
Michael Morris, said she 
hoped her case would high- 
light the dangers of narcotics 
and "prevent someone else 
from destroying her life by 
resorting to illegal drugs”. 


The most likely outcome of 
the new informal summit in 
October, according to a range 
or European sources, is an en- 
dorsement of the proposal 
from the EU president Jac- 
ques Santer, that a new coun- 
cil of deputy prime ministers 
from each member state 
should take over the role cf 
co-ordinating the work of EU 
institutions and 

governments. 

The EU leaders adopted a 
strongly-worded declaration 
on Kosovo and increased Ser- 
bia’s isolation by imposing a 


ban on all flights from Yugo- 
slavia to the EU. But they 
ducked the legal issue of 
whether or not they would 
back Nato military operations 
without a UN mandate. 

Officials were still haggling 
last night over the terms in 
which the final statement 
could refer to Turkey’s appli- 
cation to join the EU, after the 
refusal by Greece to accept a 
British compromise of calling 
Turkey “the 12th candidate". . 


Cardi ff summit, page 5 
Kosovo waits, page 6 


Iraq sanctions could end soon, after upbeat UN report 


continued from page 1 
ting harder Tor Washington 
and London to maintain the 
status quo. 

In March. Kofi Annan, the 
UN secretary-general, bro- 
kered an Uth-hour deal that 
averted US-led air strikes 
after Iraq banned Unscom ac- 
cess to presidential palaces 
and other sites. But there has 
been little sign of a break- 
through since. 


Weapons inspectors have 
already uncovered and elimi- 
nated Scud missiles^ launch- 
ers. thousands or litres of 
chemical weapon agents and 
a large biological weapons 
plant for producing anthrax 
and botullnlum toxin. 

The International Atomic 
Energy Agency has told the 
Security Council that Iraq's 
nuclear weapons programme 
has been “for all practical 


purposes, destroyed, removed 
or rendered harmless". 

Iraq insists it has no banned 
weapons left. But Unscom has 
reported regularly the “foil, 
final and complete disclo- 
sures" Baghdad is required to 
give have been deficient. 

Until 1995 Iraq denied It 
had an offensive biological 
weapons programme. It then 
claimed the programme Hart 
been destroyed In 1991. But in 


March this year the UN dis- 
covered a 1994 document indi- 
cating the production of 
equipment for Iraq's main 
biological warfare plant 
If Unscom does give Iraq a 
clean bill of health, and the 
Security Council endorses 
such a report it would trigger 
the lifting of the oil embargo, 
but would not automatically 
end wider trade sanctions or 
export controls. 


Macs and Mcs 
‘stand higher 
risk of MS’ 


Sarah Boseley 
Health Correspondent 


A SCOTTISH surname is 
invariably a matter of 
pride, but researchers 
yesterday published the 
disturbing discovery that 
those who bear the prefix Mac 
or Me also have an increased 
risk of multiple sclerosis. 

Dr Peter Rothwell, of the 
Department of niinirai Neu- 
rology. RadcLiffe Infirmary, 
Oxford, and a colleague 
appear to have found an 
answer to a strange medical 
conundrum — why there is 
virtually no multiple sclero- 
sis at the Equator, hot that 
Incidence of the disease 
increases by latitude the flir- 
ther north or south one 
travels. 

Their thesis is that there is 
a genetic factor to MS as well 
as environmental causes, and 
that the Scots appear more 
likely to carry the relevant 
genes than other races. 

A high incidence or MS is 
found in those places where 
expatriate Scots tend to clus- 
ter, such as the south island 
of New Zealand, south Aus- 
tralia and the northern states 
of the US. 

Writing in the Journal of 
Neurology. Neurosurgery and 
Psychiatry, the doctors point 
out that the Faroes, the Ork- 
neys and the Shetiands have 
been found to have very high 
rates of MS. They made no 
mention of Ireland. 

“In the past there has been 
an idea that it has been 
caused by some sort of infec- 
tious agent," said Dr Rothwell 
yesterday. 

"We wanted to know 
whether MS was highly prev- 
alent elsewhere In Scotland. 
We looked at the south-east of 
Scotland and found the high , 
est-ever apparent incidence 


in the world and virtually 
equivalent to those reported 
in the Orkneys and 
Shetiands.” 

The researchers discovered 
that between 1992 and 1995 
there were 122 per 100,000 
population of new MS cases 
in the Lothian and Border 
health regions. This is the 
highest rate recorded. 

When they looked at the 
rate of MS among those 
people with a definably Scot- 
tish name — the Mac or Me 
prefix which dates back to the 
13th century or names with 
comparably certain Celtic ori- 
gin — they discovered those 
people were some 24 per cent 
more likely to get (he disease 
than those without Scottish 
surnames. 

The prevalance of MS 
increases sharply at the Scot- 
tish border, they note, and 
then remains fairly constant 
throughout Scotland in spite 
of the increasing latitude, 
which is difficult to 
as an enviro nmental effect 
alone. 

‘The higher than expected 
proportion of cases of multi- 
ple sclerosis with Scottish 
surnames in our study is con- 
sistent with the hypothesis 
that Scottish ancestry is 
associated with an increased 
susceptibility to multiple scle- 
rosis,” the doctors write in 
the journaL 

“Scottish ancestry appears 
to be a frisk factor* tor the 

development of multiple scle- 
rosis. and this may explain 
the high prevalence of die 
disease in countries in which 
there are significant numbers 
of Scottish migrants.” 

But Scots need not despair. 
Dr Rothwell said. For the in- 
dividual Celt, any Increased 
risk is not that significant — 
two or three in 1,000, com- 
pared with the general risk cf 
one In 1,000. 
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Eneland fans watching on a big screen in Bordeaux celebrate their team's first goal afialnst Tunisia while in Marseille, French police deal with a transgressor outside the Stade Velodrome 

Anglophile city braced for invading hordes 


New recruits to England’s yob 
faction have compounded police 
problems for the next match 


John Dmcan, Martin Thorpe 
and Duncan Campbefl 


™»»ULOUSE prides it- 
«” I self cm the greeting it 

i~ I extends to visitors 

■^T I and is even laying on 

la team of ambassa- 
dors to sell the spirit of the 
city to World Cup Ians. But 
the city has been forced to 
amend its traditional wel- 
come for the English, who are 
heading their way for Mon- 
day’s match against Ro mania. 

"We have* put more officers" 
on duty for the build-up to the' 
game. We fear there will be 
trouble," said a police spokes- 
man. "In tact we know there 
will be trouble. We will do all 
we can to minimise it" 

They have given up any 
hope of keeping opposing fans 
apart at the match. The black 
market and unofficial tour 
operators have already made 
that impossible. 

Toulouse is a beautiful me- 
dieval city; wealthy, anglo- 
phile and rugby-loving — 
very different from Marseille, 
a traditional port with a large 
immigrant population sympa- 
thetic to Tunisia. 


But the policing problem 
before next week’s gamp is 
the same — bow to deal with 
the English. This time, how- 
ever. the matter is compli- 
cated further by the feet tha t 
hooligans previously un- 
known to the police are 
thought to have played a big 
part in orchestrating the vio- 
lence in Marseille. 

Before the World Cup 
started. Britain’s National 
Criminal Intelligence Service 
database bad listed 700 cate- 
gory C ‘‘fans’’ — the known 
troublemakers. 

Category B “fens” are those 
who sometimes get into trou- 
ble. usually when drunk, and 
category A are the well-be- 
haved travelling supporters. 
The total database of 6.000 
contains the names of 200 who 
are believed to be the most 
active and most violent. Now 
there is another category, the 
new troublemakers. 

When their team plays 
abroad, it rarely takes the 
Rn giish yob el ements long to 
find each other. They congre- 
gate in ywafn squares where 
they are guaranteed bars and 
the space to gather in numbers. 

In Marseille, this focal 


point was the Qua! des Beiges 
— a small seafront square in 
the old port, with the official 
Olympique Marseille cafe In 
the centre of one side and 
large bars on two comers. 

Trouble began on Saturday 
night when Englishmen 
spilled on to the road from the 
Cafe OM. They blocked the 
road, singing and c hantin g. 


and English at the south cor- 
ner, drinking and singing. A 
group of Tunisians drove 
their cars round the central 
grass area of the square 
repeatedly booting horns and 
taunting the English. j 

Very little happened. Then 1 
at about 4pm a group of Tuni- 
sians from the other side of 
the square organised a march 


The rival factions, about 
400 English and around 1,500 
Tunisians, regrouped at 
either end of the square. The 
police corralled the Tunis ians 
and watched the English. 

Snatch squads arrived, 
aided by British spotters, to 
pick off known ringleaders. 
Five category C hooligans 
were picked up, police said. 


’We represent England. All this is about respect’ 

M ARK, from Bristol, in j like it they can fuck off l have a go let them come 

his mid thirties, stood back to their homes and nnH Hn it hirt vnn rlnnt inct 


IVIhis mid thirties, stood 
Staring at a group of Tuni- 
sians. his red shirt — 
marked with a cross of St 
George — dripping with 
sweat after yesterday’s 
match, writes John Dunam. 
So why do you do it? ' 
“That’s a fucking stupid 
question. We do it because 
we’re England, because this 
is what we do. Yon don't 
need any more reason than 
that. If people here don’t 


like it, they can fuck off 
back to their homes and 
watch it on telly. 

“They shouldn’t com- 
plain if they get caught up 
in it because they shouldn't 
be standing here while it’s 
going off. 

“These French would be 
Krauts if it wasn’t for the 
English. We're here to rep- 
resent England, yon don’t 
get respect otherwise. 

“All this Is about respect. 
If the Tunisians want to 


have a go let them come 
and do it. but you don’t just 
stand behind the police or 
come over and take the piss 
out of England like they 
did. No one takes the piss 
with England and gets 
away with it. 

"The laws here are a joke. 
Everyone said they were go- 
ing to be hard on England 
hot when you get here, 
where are they? Nowhere. | 
We did pretty much what 
we wanted on Sunday.” 


and when one man climbed 
on the bonnet of a car, the 
driver panicked and sped off 
throwing him to the ground 
head first He was uncon- 
scious for an hour but was 
discharged from hospital the 
following day. 

On Sunday, crowds gath- 
ered once again In file square. 
Tunisians at the north comer 


across to the English bar with 
flags and taunts. They were 
not particularly menacing. 
One English yob. a known 
hooligan according to police 
sources, threw a bottle and 
quickly the situation esca- 
lated, with many more join- 
ing in. The police were on the i 
scene rapidly and cleared the 
area with tear gas. 


The situation simmered as 
the bars carried on serving 
and the English moved to an 
Irish bar, O’Malley’s, about 
500 yards away from the 
square on the Quai de Rive 
Neuve. Once again they were 
allowed by police to regroup 
and at Bpm they jeered at riot i 
police, who stood and 
watched a group of about 20 


attack a crowded adjacent 
cafe. 

The violence, sporadic and 
unprovoked, continued to 
spread. By then, the police 
had lost control of the group. 

By 9.30pm on the other side 
of the marina, there were run- 
ning battles between Tuni- 
sians 'and police, with local 
youths becoming increas- 
ingly involved. Two groups 
of French and English youths 
attacked each other outside 
O'Malley’s — the French 
armed with baseball bats, the 
English throwing bottles. 

As Tunisian and French 
numbers Increased, the ma- 
jority of English moved away 
and it was left to locals to 
gather and make noise in the 
main square, with occasional 
rounds of tear gas keeping a 
wobbling order to events. Tfce 
violence gradually moved up 
one of Marseilles main 
streets, the Rue de Canebiere. 

At about midnight, the 
remaining English made 
their way to sleep at the Gare 
St Charles, where trouble 
flared again. 

It was there at igftnam that 
two English fans were 
stabbed, one in the throat, the 
other in the stomach. Both 
are serious but not critical. 

By 2am the city was quiet 
Only the crunch of glass 
under foot, the spent tear gas 
canisters and broken street 
cafe chairs told of what had 
passed that evening. 
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F ORGET football. Ignore 
the rioting. The England 
team may have made a 
successful start, the English 
hooligans may have lived up 
to thelrreputatlon, bat for 
France 98 the issue most 
likely to provoke stress in fens 
is debating the relative merits 
of. . . counselling 
Hard on the heels of the rev- 
elation that Tony Adams has 
fiown his own mental guard- 
ian out to France comes at 
other boostforthetherapy 
profession. A Cheshire pub 


landlord has hired a counsel- 
lor to deal with the football- 
induced traumas ofhis 
customers. 

Seems a good idea? No way, 
says Angela Patmore, author 
of a new book about the bene- 
fits of stress. She claims 
sophisticated — and expen- 
sive — stress m anage m ent 
techniques pale in compari- 
son with the emotional bene- 
fits of simply watching a 
match. So for all those Scot- 
land fans steeling themselves 
for today’s clincher against 
Norway, remember; if s for 

your own good. 

THEY could, of course, follow 
the old-fashioned example of 
many armchair England fans 
and stick the kettle on. At the 
stroke of half-time yesterday, 
the National Grid recorded a 
1,000-megawatt jump in out- 
put — double the surge experi- 
enced at half-time during 
Scotland ’stie with BrazfL 

BXJT then . there will always 
be some who come up with 
their own way of coping with 
the tribulations of following 


Scotland — though in this 
case the impact on the unfor- 
tunate souls in their immedi- 
ate vicinity remains to he 
seen. Ten fens have paid 
£1,400 toJxave a curry — com- 
plete with samosas. side 
dishes and two cases of \ager 
— flown by charter plane 
today from a Bournemouth 
restaurant to their hotel in 
Bordeaux. "We’re not much 
into football." said Mustafa 
Aolad, manager of the Eye of 
the Tiger restaurant “But we 
support Scotland now. Other- 
wise we might get the curry 
sent back to us." 

AT least Scotland’s game is 
unlikely to slow the relentless 
pace of European integration. 
At the summit of EU leaders in 
Cardiff yesterday, a debate on 
the future ofEurope was in- 
terrupted at 15-minute Inter- 
vals to give Tony Blair and the 
assembled heads of govern- 
ment an update on England's 
progress. After the final whis- 
tle, Mr Blair declared the 2-0 
score a “fantastic result”. And 
the political debate? “We did 
that — more or less.” 


THE wheels of justice were 
hardly turning much fester at 
Southwark crown court 
where Judge Mota Singh QC 
decided to send a jury home 
early. Hie four men and eight 
women were told they could 
go after the judge decided 
there was a risk they would be 
so preoccupied with the 
goings-on in Marseille that 
they would unable to focus on 
their verdict in the trial of six 
men and a woman accused of 
conspiracy to defraud. 

THE Saudi Arabia squad will 
be hoping that justice in 
France is not similarly af- 
fected. They have more justifi- 
cation than most for invoking 
that old football cliche, we was 
robbed— and not just because 
they lost their opening 
game 1-0 to an uninspiring 
Denmark. While the game was 
being played, a thief entered 
10 rooms at their hotel near 
Lille and stole £6,000 in cash. 
Counsellors specialising in ; 
victims of crime, please form | 
an orderly queue. 

— Stuart Millar I 


How Italy played pianissimo 


At Italia 90, softly softly police 
tactics led to fuggi fuggi reaction 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


T HEY called it fuggi 
fuggi. Loosely trans- 
lated it means scatter- 
ing or running for cover. And 
at the end of most long nights 
during the 1990 World Cup in 
Italy, fuggi fuggi was the 
phrase most often used by the 
Italian police to describe what 
English fans had been up to 
on the streets of Cagliari, Sar- 
dinia, and later in Bologna. 

More than 200 fans were 
arrested and deported from 
Rimini on the east coast as 
England were preparing for 
their match in Bologna. The 
troublemakers had gone for a 
seaside break while police 
watched the campsites of 


Bologna and the subsequent 
violence took the authorities 
by surprise. Some innocent 
fans found themselves caught 
lip in it and were deported 

without even their luggage. 
But in spite of the dire warn- 
ings, Italia 90 is not remem- 
bered for the riots, and in the 
end it was the Dutch and Ger- 
mans who came across as the 
most violent 

So did the Italians do it bet- 
ter than the French or has the 
travelling Englishman just 
become nastier? 

Malcolm George, assistant 
chief constable of Greater 
Manchester, helped co-ordi- 
nate the policing of Italia % 
and was in Cagliari, Bologna ! 
and Bari, acting as the 
Association of Chief Police 
Officers’ spokesman on public 


order. He said yesterday that 
co-operation with the Italian 
police had been excellent, 
although even so there had 
still been some trouble. 

“In Bari (where England 
played Italy for third place), 
the English fans were wel- 
comed by the local people and 
that seemed to pay off” Mr 
George said yesterday. “The 
atmosphere was excellent and 
there were no Incidents." 

Drunken Englishmen pa- 1 
raded up and down the sea- 
front of Cagliari during the 
early stages of Italia 90, pick- 
ing fights with young lo cals . 
But police avoided using tear 
gas. relying on a policy of 
moving people on and sepa- 
rating the English from the 
locals. 

The Italian police, with 
some baton-wielding excep- 
tions, tried the softly-softly 
approach. Some Englishmen 
arrested with drugs as they 
arrived off the ferries in Sar- 


dinia were surprised to find 
themselves let off with a 
warning. 

Drink played its part in 
Italy, as it has done in France. 
But the upshot was largely 
good natured. 

"Unfortunately alcohol 
does have a major part to 
play,” Mr George said. 
“We’ve tried banning it but 
how possible is that? It is 
legal." 

Italia 90 saw the beginnings 
of what bas become an 
increasingly sophisticated 
European-wide network for 
the exchange of police intelli- 
gence on football violence. 

But Italian police were anx- 
ious to avoid confrontations 
and hence tried not to up the 
ante by resorting to tear gas. ' 
Maybe they were just lucky in 
that most of their problems 
went no further than fuggi 
fuggi. As Mr George said yes- 
terday: “Total security’ can 
never be achieved." 
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4 BRITAIN — 

Colleagues and former patients join forces to support ‘caring and conscientious’ heart surgeon 

Bristol baby doctor’s plea 


Sarah Boseley 

Health Correspondent 


J AMES WLs heart, the 
Bristol heart sur- 
geon who operated 
on children and 
sanctioned a col- 
league operating after they 
both should have realised too 
man y c hildre n were dying, 
should not be debarred from 
the profession just because he 
made a mistake, a QC argued 
yesterday. 

On the first day of the 
resumed hearings at the Gen- 
eral Medical Council lawyers 
for the three doctors in the 
Bristol babies case began 
their pleas in mitigation. 

They will argue that Mr 
Wisheart, who was also medi- 
cal director of the United 
Bristol Healthcare Trust, his 
fellow surgeon, Janardan 
Dh asm ana. and the trust's 


chief executive. John Ray- 
lance. are not guilty of seri- 
ous professional misconduct 
If they are found guilty, they 
can be struck off the medical 
register or admonished. 

Opening the hearings 
which have resumed two 
weeks after the three doctors 
were found not to have acted ' 
in the best interests of their 
patients, Roger Henderson, 
QC, for the GMC. stressed the 
importance of the case. “Mat- 
ters of considerable public in- 
terest arise. They all relate di- 
rectly or indirectly to the care 
of patients." 

Patients and their parents 
were entitled to the troth 
from the doctor. The onus 
was on the surgeon to keep 
informed about the risks any 
procedure Involved. If the pa- 
tient would run less risk of 
death or damage by having it 
done by a different surgeon in 
a different hospital then it 


was the doctor's duty to refer 
the patient elsewhere. The 
GMC looked at 5a operations 
which took place on children 
at the Bristol royal infirmary 
in which 29 children died. 

Ft found that Mr Wisheart 
should have stopped perform- 
ing A VSD (hole in the heart) 
operations before July 1993, 
when ll-month-old Harvie 
Shopland died, followed by 
Matthew Rundle, nearly 10 
months, In March 1994 and 
Hanna Silcox, nine months, 
in August 1994. 

Mr Dhasmana should have 
stopped the "switch" opera- 
tions on babies to correct a 
back-to-front heart before 
September 1993. He did two 
more such operations and the 
second baby, Niall McEelvey, 
aged three weeks, died in Oc- 
tober 1933. 

Mr Dhasmana should also 
not have operated on 18- 
month-old Joshua Loveday In 


January 1995. and Mr Wis- 
heart should not have encour- 
aged him, the GMC found. 
Joshua died. Dr Roy lance did 
nothing to prevent the opera- 
tions going ahead. 

But Duncan Matheson, QC, 
said Mr Wisheart was “the 
epitome of what a caring and 
conscientious doctor should 
be” who would never know- 
ingly have misled patients. 
“He misjudged the situation 
end made mistakes," said Mr 
Matheson. When he told 
parents about the risks their 
child was running, in his 
hands, information was 
wrong. 

The GMC had already ac- 
cepted he was a man of hones- 
ty and integrity and would 
riot have falsified the statis- 
tics. “It is for you to judge the 
seriousness of the errors he 
made, but they were errors, 
rather than serious miscon- 
duct," he said. 


Mr Wisheart was warned 
by colleagues that his failure 
rate was too M g h , but those 
warnings were not specific. 

! “Nobody ever said to Mr Wis- 
, heart, 'James — you've got to 
stop doing AVSDs'. 

“lt Is a tragedy for Mr WIe- 
heart He has spent all his 
Hma trying to save lives and 
now he Is being held account- 
! able for the loss of lives." 

Senior doctors gave evi- 
dence on Mr Wlshearfs be- 
half saying he was anexcep- 
tional surgeon who had 
plenty of time for his patients. 

Susan Gale of Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire, told the com- 
mittee that Mr Wisheart had 
saved her life 22 years ago 
when she' was a 15-year-old 
dying because of a heart 
defect 

“I was just going downhill 
Cast I could not go to school 
my father carried me up to 
bed. I spent a lot of time in a 


1 wheelchair." But after the op- 
eration, during which Mr Wi- 
sheart had inserted a pig’s 
heart valve — one of the first 
operations of Its kind in Brit- 
ain — her life was trans- 
formed. Last year, she gave 
her valve a “21st birthday 
party” at which Mr Wisheart 
and his wife were guests of 
honour. 

Outside the GMC, the 
father of a boy whose success- 
ful heart operation was car- 
ried oat by Mr Wisheart put 
np a placard declaring his 
support for the surgeon. Tony 
Collins’s son, Xian, now 13, 
was taken to Bristol royal in- 
firmary for an emergency op- 
eration when he was a baby. 

“He never once as far as I 
can say told us anything but 
foe truth," said Mr Coffins. "I 
do have sympathy for foe 
parents who have lost chil- 
dren but it seems like a bit of 
a witchhunt now." . 



A pair of rare female peregrine falcon chicks which hatched in a nesting box on top of a block of flats in Brighton. East Sussex, on May 12. They should fly in about three weeks, and 
their progress is being monitored by members of the Sussex Ornithological Society, who have ringed them photograph: Roger bamber 


Man killed by prisoner was a 
victim of ‘disastrous failings’ 


Nick Hopkins 


W HOLESALE failures 
by every agency in- 
volved in community 
care led to foe killing of a 
remand prisoner who was 
beaten by a mentally ill cell- 
mate. an inquiry concluded 
yesterday. 

In a withering critique of 
foe police, the Prison Service 
and health and Bocial work- 
ers. foe report into the death 
of Christopher Edwards said 
there were “disastrous defi- 
ciencies on a multitude of 
issues". 

Neither he nor Richard Lin- 
ford. the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic who attacked him, 
should have been In jail let 
alone sharing quarters at 
Chelmsford prison. 

The inquiry's chairman, 
Keiran Coo nan QC, said foe 
breakdown in support for out- 
patients was "all too familiar. 
The general public Is entitled 
to be reassured that steps will 
be taken to stop this type of 
tragedy happening again.” 

The inquiry, which took 3k4 
years and cost £1 million, 
made 85 recommendations, 
but Mr Edwards's parents 
Paul and Audrey from Cogge- 
shall Essex, were highly crit- 
ical of its findings. 

They accepted that the 400- 
page report was an exhaus- 
tive summary of the cata- 
logue of blunders and failures 
which led to their son's death, 
but were angry that there was 
no "sense of outrage ... for 
such a disgraceful level of 
fail ure". 

Mr Edwards said: “The ac- 
ceptance of foe tragic inevita- 
bility of failure which is per- 
vasive throughout this report 
is the breeding ground for 
fbture tragedies, not for ini- 
tiatives that will lead to major 
improvements." 

Mr and Mrs Edwards are 
demanding to meet foe Home 
Secretary. .Jack Straw, to dis- 
cuss the role of the police in 
the tragedy, on November 29. 
1994. 

They are also considering 
legal action as a result of the 
report, if necessary as far as 
the European Court of 
Human Rights. 

Mr Edwards, a 30- year-old 
graduate, died within hours 
of being placed in a cell with ; 
Linford, who had a long his- 
tory of mental disorder, hallu- , 



Beatles’ record 
producer tells 
of drug worries 


Pimcan C a mpboB 
Crime Correspondent 


S IR George Martin, the 
record producer who 
was a key figure in foe 
Beatles phenomenon, will 
today tell a police conference 
that he has always been dis- 
turbed about foe amount of 
drug taking within foe music 
industry. 

“Everybody does it That is 
what frightens me,” he has 
told foe official Association of 
Chief Police Officers' journal 
“Drug-taking has be com e foe 
norm.” 

Sir George, who today will 
address foe Acpo conference 


‘Lennon looked so 
ill. Later I learned 
what John had 
taken was LSD* 


Audrey Edwards (left) and Wendy Titberidge, mothers of the two men. at the Inquiry 


dilations and violence. 

Mr Edwards was so badly 
beaten that he could only be 
identified by dental records. 
One of his ears was missing, 
presumed eaten. 

Mr Edwards himself suf- 
fered from mental illness. He 
had been remanded in custo- 
dy for three days by magis- 
trates after being arrested for 
pestering women near his 
home in Colchester. 

The five members of the In- 
quiry team discovered that 
the killing could have been 
prevented if foe authorities 
had taken more care to assess 
the men they were dealing 
with. 

As their investigation wid- 1 
ened. they also discovered 
disturbing flaws in the care 
being offered to both men, es- 
pecially Linford. 

The report said Mr Ed- I 
wards should have been -ad- ! 
mitted to a psychiatric hospi- , 
tal for assessment after being 
arrested, but acknowledged 
"with dismay” that there 
might not have been a bed 
available for him anyway. 

It said the police foiled to 
complete a CID2 form about 
him, which would have 


alerted magistrates to the fact 
he suffered from mental ill- 
ness. To make matters worse, 
the Prison Service subse- 
quently Ignored advice from 
Mr Edwards’s Gather that his 
son was unstable. 

“These features amount to 
a systematic collapse of the 
protective mec hanisms that 
ought to have operated to pro- 
tect this vulnerable pris- 
oner.” foe report said. 

"These deficiencies 
resulted In foe needless and 
tragic loss of a talented young 
man and much loved brother 
and son.” 

However, it was the com- 
plete breakdown In Linford's 
treatment which made the 
most chilling reading. 

The inquiry reported that 
Linford, 37, who Is being held 
at Hampton secure u nit, had 
been suffering from depres- 
sion since 1380. 

He had attacked his mother 
on at least three occasions, 
and assaulted a vicar and a 
prison officer. He had had nit- ; 
me rolls spells in psychiatric ; 
hospitals. 

Yet in the months before be 
killed Mr Edwards he was 
back in the community stay- 


ing at SeveraDs hospital. His 
care in foe co mmuni ty plan 
“gradually collapsed". 

The consultant psychiatrist 
in charge of his case was not 
responsible for the area 
where Linford lived, and had 
no connection with foe com- 
munity teams on the ground. 

Linford’s care co-ordinator 
Alison Lamb was not told 
what her duties were, so 
when Linford stopped taking 
his medication and refused to 
turn up to outpatients ap- 
pointments, he disappeared 
from their sight “He was not 
being monitored by anyone." 
the report said- The inquiry 
said Linford's condition was 
not properly assessed. If men- 
tal illness had been identified 
be would have been held in 
prison, foe report said. 

Alec Sextan, chairman of 
North Essex Health Author- 
ity, spoke on behalf of all the 
agencies criticised at a press 
conference yesterday. 

He apologised to Mr and 
Mrs Edwards and to Linford's 
mother, Wendy Titheridge, 
but thought that services had 
improved during the last four 
years. The police and prison 
services also expressed regret. 


at Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
told the journal that he had 
always disapproved of drug 
taking even in foe 1980s. and 
he left the Beatles in no doubt 
about his views. 

"They knew 1 disapproved. 
1 was a bit like a teacher at 
school” 

He remembered John Len- 
non looking very “tinder foe 
weather" during a recording 
session. He saw him taking 

what he thought was some- 
thing for a cold and thought 
no more about it but as Len- 
non’s condition deteriorated. 
Sir George grew concerned. *T 
took him on to tin roof to get 
some fresh air. He looked so 
iff. With hindsight that was 
probably foe worst thing I 
could have done. Later I 
learned that what John bad 
taken was LSD." 

Bat Sir George denies the 
song Lucy In the Sky with Di- 
amonds was a reference to 
LSD. He says that it drew its 
inspiration from a painting 
done by foe Lennon's son Ju- 
lian. 

Lennon, Sir George recalls, 
"cleaned up his act" and he 
does not believe that he suf- 
fered a terminal decline be- 
cause of hi«; ventures on to 


the drug scene. Sir George is 
anxious to do whatever he 
can to turn young people 
away from drugs, he told 
Policing Today. 

Colin Phillips, chief consta- 
ble of Cumbria, yesterday told 
the conference that foe wrong 
message was being sent to 
young people by the pop and 
fashion industries. “Why do 
we allow that?" he asked. 
"Isn't it time for people to 
stand up and be counted?" 

Mr Phillips, chairman of 
Acpo’s drugs committee, sug- 
gested that pop musicians 
should organise an anti-drugs 
crusade in foe way that pro- 
fessional footballers had col- 
laborated in foe “Let’s kick 
racism out of football" cam- 
paign. Musicians could an- 
nounce that they were drugs- 
free and that other young 
people should be the same. 

Pop singers had been 
quoted as saying that taking 
drugs was the same as having 
a rap of tea. he said. This sent 
a confusing message to young 
people. He was not calling for 
pop songs about drugs to be 
banned, but he would like to 
see self-regulation in the 
music industry. “Drugs are 
the virus of the millennium," 
he said, liken Ing them to Aids 
in the 1990s. “We need to take 
action now." 

He accepted that police and 
customs could not tackle the 
problem alone. "Enforcement 
is not foe answer. Now is foe 
time to do something 
different 

Thugs have been normal- 
ised in society. Why is it that 
we think it’s a bit of a laugh, a 
laddish thing to do?” 

He said of foe fashion in- 
dustry: ‘The heroin-induced 
image, the drugs inside the 
make-up bag. Are drugs be- 
coming a fashion accessory? 
Why Is this image of drugs 
being promoted?" 

The editor of Vague, Alex- 
andra shuiman will address 
the conference on drugs and 
foe fash i nn industry. 

• Richard KeHaway , chief in- 
vestigation officer for Cus- 
toms and Excise, told the con- 
ference that West Indian drug 
traffickers were now using 
young Lithuanians and Lat- 
vians as couriers Instead of 
young British women. 
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Air and sea search 

for Tornado 


AN ^ 


Sea while on fighters. Two search and rescue 

inUnralnshire,wifo^otii^u^^^^ in East York-’ 


aircraft which is me 
flam borough Head. 
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for rescue craft to spot wreckage. 


Alcopop bubble to burst. 




badbelpedputfoebrakes on foeir metranc success m 

ffiMasasassss; 

tor said they were less controversial than alcqpops. 


Police ‘becoming soft’ 


POLJCEcfficers are becoming too soft to do the job and are i 

depending on therapists and social workers to helpfoem .teal 
with death and destruction. Chief Superintendent Brian Macken- 
zie erf the Police Superintendents Association said yesterday. He 
toM a London conference. Stress — a Change ofDirecuon. that 
officers have no right to sue for stress caused by doing just what 

they are employed to do. . , _ ■ 

He gain- “Police officers are expected to work in a not squad one 
minu te then portray foe friendly bobby on the beat image the next 
so there is a tendency to suppress emotional responses. That can 
be damaging but there is a danger that interfering with the alarm 
mechanism that stress causes in the body stops them carrying out 
the job they are employed to do. We have to suppress sadness, pain 

and panic so we become good at disguising it Joining foe police 

you know traumas and disasters will always have to be dealt with 
but we have created an unfortunate dependency on cou nsellor s 

and social workers. Police expect hardship, death and disaster 
and have to handle foeir feelings. Suing undermines and enfee- 
bles the values on which the police service Is based." 


libel damages 


ASSOCIATED Newspapers ac- 
knowledged yesterday in foe 
High Court that the Mail on 
Sunday on May 24 published a 
“false highly defamatory” 
front page story that actress 
Brooke Shields had been ques- 
tioned by police about drugs. 

’Hie editor. Jonathan Hol- 
borcrw, and two journalists 
expressed "sincere regret" to 
Miss Shields, who is an anti- 
drugs campaigner. The court 
heard that as well as a front 
page apology the defendants 
had agreed to pay her, or a 
charity of her choice, “very 
substantial damages". 



Brooke Shields: was given 
front page apology 


Mother burned two-year-old 


A YOUNG mother who suffers from Munchausen's syndrome 
burned her two-year-old daughter’s hand so badly that the child 
may never recover its use, Oxford crown court heard yesterday. 

The 21-year-old woman, who suffers from the attention-seeking 
disorder, burned her daughter’s hand although she told police - 
that foe girl had put her hand in a fire herself, foe court heard. 
The mother, firm Greater Leys, Oxfordshire, cannot be named for 
legal reasons. It was stated that she was arrested after social 
services had become concerned about the child's health. 

The woman admitted a charge of grievous bodily harm and was 
released on bail to be sentenced at the same court next Monday. 
She had denied the more serious charge of grievous bodily harm 
with intent The crown accepted that plea and a not guilty verdict 
was recorded. 

The Jury was told by Nigel Daly, prosecuting, that the child’s 
injuries were such that she needed skin grafts and will need 
continuous physiotherapy. There was only a 25 per cent chance 
that she would recover full mobility of the hand. 

Nicholas Syfret, defending, told foe court that his pregnant 
client had no Idea what she had done. He added: "This Is an 
absolutely tragic case of a young woman suffering from a severe 
personality disorder. The daughter is now living with grand 
parents.” 


No charges over Diana letters 


THE former fiancee of James Hewitt win not face charges over 
foe alleged theft ofhls Intimate love letters written fry Diana. 
Princess of Wales, police said yesterday. Anna Staiano Ferrefti, 
39. was arrested at Waterloo Station in April after claim* that she 
tried to sell 62 letters to a national newspaper for £150,000. 

^ A spo kesman for Scotland Yard said: "After advice from the 
Crown Prosecution Service we have decided there is no action to 

proceed against a 39-year-old woman arrested on April 3 on 

allegations of theft”- 

Michael Caplan, Ms FterrettL’s lawyer, said his client a former 
model had assisted fully with police inquiries. 


Ex marks the spot 


LONDON Weeke n d Television has commissioned a pilot show c£ 
a game show called Can We Stiff Be Friends?, which tests 20- 
somethings on their knowledge of former boyfriends and 
girlfriends. 

The pairs wiff be reunited to take part against other coopiles in a 
mockout competition involving quizzes. Then foe winning pair 
will be asked questions erf each other in a head-to-head contest as 
they compete for foe big prize. 

The winner has foeir prize chosen by foe losing partner which 
could be a holiday — or. if they are feeling vengefid. a tin of spam. 

A spokeswoman for LWT said it would not be a case of 
springing surprises on the couples by wheeling in their “exes" 
unexperted^-Po appear, couples have got to be at the stage 
where they get on amicably." 
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CARDIFF SUMMIT 5 


EU fails to deliver on promised exports deal with South Africa □ Clashes over Europe’s next moves loom for Britain and Germany 

Mandela 


trade 



hopes 

dashed 


Michael White 
and Liz McGregor 



Tony Blair waiting on the steps of Cardiff City Hall to welcome EU leaders to the summit yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH; JEFF MORGAN 


Kohl’s pay demands test Blair 


Martin Walker on problems 
Labour faces in trying to create 
a new Europe with like-minded 
modern social democrats 


(U1U ^||1 U4 

r burned two-year^ 5 g|*X 


C hancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl's election- 
driven plea for same 
relief for Germany’s 
massive net payments into 
the European Union budget is 
as serious and as well- 
founded as Mrs Thatcher’s 
similar if more strident de- 
mands nearly 20 years ago. 

. But it presents Britain with 
two problems. The first is the 
fear that any fundamental- 
reassessment win put Brit- 
ain’s special deal at risk. This 
can be managed. 

The draft plans already cir- 
culating among the commis- 
sioners in Brussels for a new 
payments system suggest 
scrapping the current con- 
fused mix of VAT receipts 
and shrinking tariffs on im- 
ports and moving to a 
rward levy through 
which each country pays a 


This wiD satisfy Germany, 
and will on current figures 
lead to Britain paying even 
less than its does now. 

The second problem is far 
more tricky. It has long been 
Britain's strategy to nudge 
apart the Franco-German a xis 
which has driven Europe 
since the 1950s, and if not to 
replace France In that alli- 
ance then to craft a more open 
three-sided system. 

Beyond the short-term 
question of the old warfaorse 
Helmut Kohl being replaced 
by the man Germans dub 
Herr Blair, the Anglophile 
Social Democrat leader Ger- 
hard Schroeder, this core 
question of the future ctf 
Anglo-German relations faces 
a series of severe tests. 

However much Tony Blair 
wants to build his new 
Europe of like-minded mod- 


direct proportion of its GDP. | emist social democrats with 


Mr Schroeder and the even 
more Blair-like Rudolf 
Scharping, SDP leader in the 
Bundestag, a series of Issues 
are looming where British 
and German interests are set 
to clash. 

Rather than who pays what, 
the real question is what 
Europe's money is spent on. 
Over 40 per cent of the budget 
goes on farming. So Ear more 
serious for Anglo-German 
harmony is Britain’s determi- 
nation to use the enlargement 
process to kill off the Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy. 

But farmers, and their de- 
votion to the CAP, remain a 
far more powerful political 
force in Germany than in 
Britain^ and Germany Is so 
far blocking any serious ap- 
proach to CAP reform. This 
obstruction will continue 
through the Austrian presi- 
dency of the EU, which starts 
on July l, to be followed in 
turn by the German presi- 
dency next year. 

Then comes the problem of 
the KlTs Structural Funds, on 
which a third of the EU bud- 
get is spent Britain is fight- 
ing hard in the trenches of the 
Brussels bureaucracy to en- , 


sure that Northern Ireland 
and the Highlands and 
lands continue to get full Ob- 
jective One status, even 
though neither qualifies for 
the ERTs poverty criterion of 
a per capita GDP of less than 
75 per cent of the EU average 
The German EU Commis- 
ioner for Structural Fund, the 
Social Democrat Monika 
Wulf-Mathies. wants the rule 
firmly applied — to the bene- 
fit of the former East German 
provinces. 

Then comes the problem of 
Turkey, which Britain wants 
to resolve by accepting this 
strategic Nato ally as “the 
12th applicant for EU mem- 
bership. Chancellor Kohl, 
who has mad e some unfortu- 
nate comments about the EU 
as a family of Christian 
nations and whose country al- 
ready contains some 2 million 
far from assimilated Turks 
was visibly content at the 
way Turkey was given the 
brush-off at the last EU 
summit. 

By far the most serious 
problem, however, is the one 
which on the surface looks 
the most harmonious — Ger- 
many's firm support for that 


Rioting fans put PM on defensive 


Sketch 


Michael White 


T ONY Blair grappled 
manfully with a public 
relations disaster at foe 
European Union summit in 
Cardiff yesterday- Here he 
was. talking about the need to 
bring the peoples of Europe 
closer together when the Mar- 
seille police was spending 


most of the day trying to keep 
them apart 

In the circumstances the 
Prime Minister maintained 
his dignity, more or less. But 
be did so at a price: through 
his official spokesman he 
gave the French authorities a 
free hand to deal with what 
be called “English hooligan 
elements in whatever way 
they think fit”. 

The decision can be dressed 
up in Euro- jargon, what they 
call subsidiarity. All the same 
It was a dreadfol fate to wish 
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rax anyone, even drunken Eng- 
land fans. It is one thing to un- 
leash “Maximum Jacques" 
Straw on football delinquents, 
but French riot police! Not 
since the mayor of Philadel- 
phia accidently fire bom bed 
local voters has a politician 
been so reckless with the cus- 
tomers' safety. 

Apart from that it all went 
as well as a dull day in Cardiff 
can go. The city was looking 
its best. That is to say. it did 
not rain. True, the new con- 
ference hotels were not ready. 
The new Cardiff Bay Barrage 
was as empty as a summit 
declaration and the people of 
Europe had not been brought 
closer together by the sum- 
mit’s traditionally draconian 
security arran g e ment s. 

Ironically, Mr Blair did not 
see the match for which he 
had suffered so much. While 
Glenn Hoddle’s squad was 
playing against Tunisia, he 
was frying to score for Eng- 
land at the last EU lunch of 
his presidency. Aides said he 
might see the video later, but 
already knew the score. Need- 
less to say he was 
“delighted". 

Anxious not to set an bad 
uvamp lp to the fans, his visi- 


tors all behaved well Helmut 
Kohl did not make too much 
of a ftiss about the German 
budget rebate. Neil Kinnocjt, 
who might have been the 
summit’s host if things had 
been different, made Jokes 
about Cardiff's famous Kohl 
Exchange. When Welsh min- 
ister, Peter Haln. toasted "the 
Queen, coupled with 15 EU 
leaders” at a dinner, Glenys 
Kjnnock MEP hoped she 
wasn’t coupled with them alL 
Mr Blair’s efforts to bring 
the summit closer to the 
people of Europe included a 
photo-opportunity with 
schoolchildren, bussed in on 
purpose, unlike the Welsh 
farmers who were trying to 
prove what good Europeans 
they are by blockading Fish- 
guard harbour. 

‘Would you like a Polo?” a 
tot asked her prime minister. 
•’Yes,” be said and took one. It 
U hard to imagine Gladstone 
doing it, but then he bad his 
own ways of getting close to 
the voters. So far as is known 


they did not include poking 
fun at BLs m ark. Would any of 
the tots recognise Chancellor 
Kohl, he asked them, indicat- 
ing that Europe’s Mr Big is by 
no means anorexic. 

Some said yes, some said 
no. It was what New Labour 
calls a focus group. “ Kohl's 
in trouble with young voters, 
only a 48 per cent recognition 
factor," Mr Blair will be able 
to tell Peter Mandelson. 

The summit was held in 
Cardiff City Hall, refurbished 
at a cost of £1.5 million and 


Queen opts for 
Welsh seaweed 

THE Queen plumped for 
I traditional Welsh laver- 
bread — boiled seaweed — 
as a starter for the leaders of 
Europe at their banquet at 
Cardiff Castle last night. 

The menu drawn np by 
head chef Trefor Jones and 
selected by the Queen for 
the 130 VTP guests was: 

Canapes with leek. laverbread 
and sea trout; 

Asparagus salad with guail 
eggs in warm butter sauce: 
Stuffed saddle of salt-marsh 
lamb with Pembrokeshire po- 
tatoes and seasonal vegetables: 
Glamorgan strawberries with 
elderflower ice-cream: 

Welsh cheeses; 

Coffee with warm Welsh cakes: 
Welsh wines. 


good enough for Mr Kohl, but 
not good enough for Ron Da- 
vies's Welsh Assembly which 
is building a new one. Jour- 
nalists stayed in student halls 
but were compensated with a 
free CD entitled “Wales: an 
interactive introduction to 
the best business climate in 
Europe.” 

They were compensated for 
the free CD with free beer 
tickets with which to watch 
the England match. Brains, 
the local brewery, has pro- 
duced a new bitter called Dy- 
lans, after the poet, Dylan 
Thomas. It Is already known 
asDTs. 


British principle of “subsi- 
diarity”. which m eans deci- 
sions being taken wherever 
possible at national or local 
level rather than by Brussels. 

Chancellor Kohl is cur- 
rently passionate about “sub- 
sidiarity" because he has 
been outraged by a series of 
Brussels decisions. There was 
the record fine on Volks- 
wagen for price-fixing, and 
another ruling which de- 
clared illegal the state aid for 
a Volkswagen development in 
former East Germany. 

Most infuriating of all was 
the decision to block a Ger- 
man pay-TV merger. Mr Kohl, 
keen to keep his media 
barons sweet in an election 
year, had threatened the EU 
Commission President Jac- 
ques Santer with “war” over 
the issue. 

Britain's interest is the 


reverse, to strengthen this 
kind of pro-competition work 
by Brussels in the interests of 
a free and single market. 

It is Mr Blair’s hope that 
these divergent interests are 
the products of a Kohl era 
which may soon be fading , 
and can all be resolved in the 
glow of "Third Way” consen- 
sus with Mr Schroder as the 
new chancellor. 

And yet the likeliest out- 
come of the German elections 
seems to be a grand coalition, 
in which Mr Schroeder gov- 
erns with Christian Democrat 
support, which will keep the 
problem of German fanners 
and German corporations 
edgily alive. 

Mr Schroeder will inevita- 
bly govern with German in- 
terests in mind. The new 
Anglo-German entente will 
prove bard to achieve. 


AT should 
have been a tri- 
umphant vale- 
dictory tour for 
Nelson Man- 
dela before he steps down as 
president of South Africa has 
been marred by European 
Union failure, under Tony 
Blair's presidency, to deliver 
on open trade promises made 
when apartheid collapsed. 

President Mandela joins the 
EU heads of government for 
lunch in Cardiff after a break- 
fast today with businessmen 
and tea yesterday with the 
Queen at Windsor, but there 
was disappointment in Car- 
diff that be was unable to seal 
his visit with the completion 
of a trade agreement between 
his country and the EU. 

South African diplomats ex- 
pressed dismay at what they 
see as EU intransigence in de- 
fence of domestic products 
like fruit and wine. 

EU officials admit that 
countries like France. Spain 
and Portugal, whose farm 
produce competes with much 
that South Africa would like 
to export to rich European 
markets, have been making 
difficulties during the pro- 
tracted negotiations. But they 
insist that Mr Mandela's ne- 
gotiators failed until recently 
to come up with a formula for 
reciprocal opening of South 
Africa's long-protected mar- 
kets, as required under the 
rules of th e W orld Trade 
Organisation (WTO). 

Downing Street’s spokes- 
man told reporters that the 
Prime Minister would have 
liked to see more done “to 
take forward EU-South Afri- 
can trade relations, and that 
is no doubt something Presi- 
dent Mandela himself will 
want to give voice to when he 
is here. We see that as a use- 
ful opportunity because his 
presence will concentrate 
minds on it" 

Mr Mandela made an 


oblique reference to his disap- 
pointment over the trade deal 
before an audience of busi- 
ness people yesterday. 

He expressed his gratitude 
to the British for Funding his 
defence in the treason trial 
that put him In jail for 27 
years. “I know how generous 
the British are,” he said. 

But he reminded them of 
the 254 billion rand debt his 
government had inherited 
from the apartheid govern- 
ment; how the servicing of 
that debt swallowed the funds 
that could have fed and 
boused the 20.000-odd home- 
less children “whose hope- 
lessness and anxiety" 
haunted him and gave him 
sleepless nights. 

At stake in the trade negoti- 
ations are such key South 
African exports as wine, cut 
flowers, and citrus fruits. The 
South Africans argue that 
since their seasons are the op- 
posite of Europe's they do not 
compete directly, although 
they pay the same tariffs as 
the US. 

The EU case hinges cm 
"WTO compatibility". That 
requires a reciprocal opening 
of trade to cover an average 
90 per cent of products on 
both sides. Its aim is to pre- 
vent local distortions which. 
In this instance, could hurt 
neighbouring African states. 

The EU side is offering 95 
per cent, including the dis- 
puted products, but until this 
month Pretoria was seeking 
exemptions on 1,200 m ainly 
manufactured products, 
reduced on June 19-11 to 
around 100. That puts it 
within the 85 per cent range 
— meeting the 90 per cent av- 
erage. EU companies want to 
be able to compete for South 
Africa's infrastructure 
contracts. 

South Africa's complaints 
amount to saying that Euro- 
pean leaders made generous 
promises when President 
Mandela took power and bask 
In his reflected glory. But 
they do not put their money 
where their mouths are. 


MEDECINS SANS FRONTIERES 


SUDAN EMERGENCY 


APPEAL 


Over one million people in southern Sudan 
are facing the real threat of starvation. The 
war has forced people from their homes and 
land and two years of drought have 
devastated crops. Medecins Sans Frontieres 
medical teams are running nutrition cenp’es 
in the worst-affected areas, feeding the most 
vulnerable, especially children and their 
mothers. Malnourished people need special 
feeding mixes, containing vital nutrients. Our 
teams care for the most severe cases around 
the clock. MSF is also providing seeds to help 
people provide for themselves in future. The 
only long-term solution to the southern 
Sudan tragedy is peace. But we can’t sit back 
and wait - people need your help now. 
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Children in the Albanian capital Tirana (above) 
watch Nato planes flying overhead yesterday during 
air exercises to warn the Yugoslav leader, Slobodan 
Milosevic, to stop violence in Kosovo. But the 
display of mDttary might was not seen across the 
border bi the troubled province, as more than 360 
refugees (right) fled to Albania yesterday to escape 
Serbian security forces 
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Kosovans wait in vain for West’s help 


Jets were expected to 
patrol as a warning to 
Belgrade, but all 
Helena Smith could 
see on the Kosovo 
border were butterflies 


But for those who stand to 
lose most from the crisis, there 
was a sense off being mocked. 
That feeling increased as we 
moved down from the front 
towards settlements of unre- 
mitting poverty where people 
have accepted scores of refu- 
gees into their homes. 

"This area has been the 
main border pass for refugees 
and it has been the place 
where the Serbs have conceit 
trated their forces and their 
heavy artillery said Shaban 
Neziri in the village of Kasaj. 

"What's the point of flying 
their planes elsewhere? 




E WAITED and 
waited and 
Nato never 


That's not going to frighten 
border Bring the occasional the Serbs. Kosovo will be an- 


misslle Bare.” 


other Bosnia if Nato contin- 


In Albania, at least, the dis- ueslike this." 


came. Where appointment was palpable. 


mm were the Harri- 
ers, F-I6s. F-I8s, reconnals- 


Misery, a 22-year-old shep- 


Nato called its mission of herd, has taken 13 Kosovans 


mock air raids a success. "We 


sauce planes and C-130 air- [ didn’t want to make much 


into his mud-and-wattle 
home. His grandfather, Rex- 
hep. who Is aged 102, still 


craft carriers? Where was the noise. It went very weTL” hep. who is aged 102, still 
promised show of Western Francesco Veltri, the spokes- remembers the Serbs shelling 
military might over the bor- man for Allied Forces South- the house during the First 
der across which thousands era Europe, told a Finnish Balkan War. shortly before 
of ethnic Albanians had journalist. Albania was recognised as a 


Albania was recognised as a 


streamed to escape their Ser- 
bian tormenters? Where, 
asked a perplexed Albanian 
guardsman, was Operation 
Determined Falcon — the 
long-awaited display of power 
on his country’s north-east- 
ern front? 


SAS in place to guide 
planes to Serb targets 


Kosovo lay before us, the 
red-tiled roofs of its neat ham- 
lets shimmering in the early 
morning sun. It lay there, 
abandoned, silent and stQl 
with not a soul, sheep or 
shadow in sight. Instead erf 
people there were butterflies; 
instead of planes there were 
birds. And when they had 
gone, helicopters — Serbian 
military Mi8s — emblazoned 
with the insignia of the Inter- 
national Red Cross criss- , 
crossed in and out of Alba- j 
ni an airspace. 

If this was sabre-rattling, it I 
was sabre-rattling in a closet 
"None of our teams saw any 
Nato aircraft flying over the 
border." said a visibly frus- 
trated official with the Organi- 
sation for Security and Coop- j 
eration to Europe (OSCE). 

"We had hoped to see at i 
least 10 Black Hawk helicop- 
ters flying very low over the 


S AS special forces are 
being deployed in Mac- 
edonia to guide RAF 
aircraft if Nato decides to 
attack Serb targets in 
Kosovo, writes Richard 
Norton-Taylor. 

The SAS teams have "line 
of sight” systems which can 
guide aircraft to fixed 
targets. 

They carried out similar 
missions during the war in 
Bosnia. 

Nato has drawn up con- 
tingency plans for air 
strikes, but official sources 
were reluctant yesterday to 
comment on the details. 

Though Nato planes can 
direct one another to tar- 
gets. using SAS teams on 
the ground has the advan- 
tage of saving the aircraft 
for attacks. 

SAS soldiers have been in 


the Balkans, including 
Macedonia, for several 
years. They have been used 
In Bosnia to capture in- 
dicted war criminals. 
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modern state at the London 
peace conference in 1913. 

For him, like his compatri- 
ots, the significance of Kosovo 
is overwhelming because it 
was where the Albanian 
national movement was bom 
— although the Serbs con- 
sider it the cradle of their own 
medieval statehood. 

"The Serbs will kill and 
they will kill again, but this 
time we have guns,” he said. 

"We just wished the West- 
ern powers had intervened in 
Kosovo earlier, because 
everyone knew this was going 
to happen,” added Ermira 
Krasniqa, a midwife who fled 
the southern Serbian prov- 
ince last week. "We want to 
return, every day and every 
minute. Albania's very poor. 
We cant stay here.” 

While In high Albania the 
Nato exercise was found more 
than w anting , the operation of 
ethnic cleansing on the other 
side of the bonier appeared to 
have moved into high gear. 

Yesterday UN High Comis- 
sioner for Refugees officials 
said they were "dismayed” by 
the sudden increase of refu- 
gees across the border. By 
llam some 365 ethnic Albani- 
ans had poured across the 
frontier. In the past week 
fewer than 200 have made the 
journey each day. 

"Some have come from Gja- 
kova which is cause for great 
j concern. We are considering 
, establishing tent cities to 
house them in, because some 
I 5,000 refugees are also said to 
be waiting in the mountains." 

As the main magnet for the 
internally displaced in Ko- 
sovo, Gjakova is the central 
concern for Western officials, 
who fear It will be the next 
target of the Serb guns. 

Up and down the mountain 
pass, refugees told of how Ser- 
bian security forces fired on 
them as they tried to escape. 

"Helicopters came last 
night and fired lightning 
rockets into the skies and 
then an aeroplane came and 
shot at us.” said Xhem Shehu. 
"We had waited in the moun- 
tains for two weeks out of 
fear, but we ran for our lives. 
Nato must intervene.” 


Moscow rebukes 
Nato on the eve 
of Yeltsin talks 
with Milosevic 


.James Meek In Moscow 


R USSIA'S defence minis- 
ter, Igor Sergeyev, yes- 
terday accused Nato of 
deceiving him about its plans 
for the Balkans in an ominous 
overture to today's vital talks 
to Moscow between President 
Boris Yeltsin and the Yugo- 
slav leader, Slobodan 
Milosevic. 

Gen Sergeyev met General 
Henr y Shelton, chairman of 


the United States joint chiefs 
of staff, In Moscow yesterday. 
But their views on Nato's ex- 
ercises in northern Albania, 
which are designed to intimi- 
date Mr Milosevic, were so 
far apart they might as well 
have remained on opposite 
sides of the A tlant ic. 

Gen Sergeyev complained 
that he had not been told of 
the exercises when he met 
Nato defence ministers in 
Brussels last week. 

“It was a surprise for me.” 


he said. “As a soldier. I’ve be- 
come used to valuing honesty 
in people. I can’t understand 
why I’ve been treated like 
this.” 

Gen Shelton said the exer- 
cises bad been planned to 
“reinforce the peaceful steps 
taken by President Yeltsin”. 

The minister's pub- 

lic indignation at the exercises 
is a warning to the West that 
the Kremlin ran no t afford, po- 
litically, to support direct Nato 
military action against Ser- 
bian forces in Kosovo. 

This was underlined by the 
Kremlin's description of the 
scheduled return to Moscow 
of its chief military envoy to 
Nato, Lieutenant-General 
Viktor Zavarzin. Although it 
referred to it as a “recall”. 
Nato officials said the real 
reason for his return was to 
get his visa renewed. 

A foreign ministry official. 
Vladimir Rakhmanin. 
repeated Moscow’s view that 
without the support of the 
United Nations Security 
Council there could be no 


legal military moves against 
Serbia. 

Much is riding on today's 
Milosevic- Yeltsin encounter, 
with neither Russia nor the 
West sure about what hap- 
pens next if the Yugoslav 
leader does not prove pliable. 

For the Yeltsin administra- 
tion. which has staked its exis- 
tence on good relations with 
the West, the only response to 
a Nato attack on Yugoslavia 
would be angry rhetoric. But 
at a time when the president 
has already been politically 
damaged by the continuing fi- 
nancial crisis, Nato’s bom- 
bardment of a sovereign state 
would make him look foolish 
in the eyes of Russian patriots 
for ever accepting that the affi- 
ance was defensive in nature. 

Behind the scenes the West 
may be offering to bail out 
Russia with loans in exchange 
for Mr Yeltsin’s help in the 
Balkans. This would be a dan- 
gerous strategy, because it is 
n.i more certain Mr Yeltsin 
can deliver peace than that the 
West can afford big new loans. 
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French find overtime does not pay 
as ‘job police’ watch the clock 


m 


Jon Henley In Paris 


S UCCESS, as every 
keen young executive 
knows, comes to those 
who start early, finish late 
and take a bulging brief- 
case home at the weekend. 
So pity the French corpo- 
rate climbers who are dis- 
covering that working too 
hard has become a crime. 

Before a controversial 
plan to reduce the working 
week to 35 hours comes 
into effect, the government 
has started raiding compa- 
nies to make sure execu- 
tives and other profession- 
als are not putting in more 


CATHOLICS! 


The Traditional Latin Mass 
is still widely celebrated 
with Episcopal permission. 
It is often sung with 
Gregorian chant 
If you would like to 
worship at this rite of 
Mass contact 
The Latin Mass Society 
for an information pack 
0171-404-4959 34 h«. 


hours than the current 
legal limit of 39 a week. 

"Several thousand viola- 
tions have been reported at 
four or five big companies 
we have looked at,” a 
spokeswoman at the em- 
ployment and solidarity 
ministry said. “They are 
test cases, really. The 
status of upper-level em- 
ployees, management and 
others has to be cla r ified.” 

The raids, carried out by 
the ministry's 420 inspec- 
j tors often on tip-oSs from 
trade Unionists, have led to 
1 bizarre scenes at some com- 
panies. according to an in- 
vestigation by the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune 
newspaper. 

Senior engineers and ex- 
ecutives trying to conclude 
a key contract at a subsid- 
iary of the telecommunica- 
tions giant Alcatel were 
surprised to find the Job 
police in their midst at 7pm 
one evening this year, de- 
manding to know why they 
were working so late. 

In another case, about 
1,500 violations of working 
hours uncovered at a sub- 1 
sidiary of the defence elec - 1 
tronics group Thomson- 1 
CSF left senior managers j 
facing fines of np to £50.000 


each. After negotiations 
with the ministry, the com- 
pany agreed to close its cor- 
porate headquarters at 7pm 
every evening. 

,r We have been warned 
about this." a junior execu- 
tive at one of the country’s 
leading DIY chain stores 
said- “We haven’t been in- 
spected yet, as Car as we 
know — but we’ve been told 
to be carefuL The inspec- 
tors can apparently be very 
devious.” 

Some reports have 
claimed that several inspec- 
tors have gone as far as 
photographing car licence 
plates in company car 
parks to deduce their 
owners’ working hoars, or 
monitoring personal com- 
puters to make sure that no 
work was being sneaked 
home. 

Last month the French 
parliament approved a draft 
bill cutting the legal work- 
ing week from 39 hours to 35 
hours by 2000 . a victory for 

the Socialist prime minister, 
Lionel Jospin, who bad 
made the measure a key 
plank of his election cam- 
paign last summer. 

The law calls for all com- 
panies with more than 20 
staff to institute the 35- 


hour week by January l 
2000. Smaller firms have 
two more years to comply, 
and businesses will be of- 
fered tax or other incen- 
tives In the first year if they 
act before the deadline. 

The law has been con- 
demned by business lead- 
ers, who say it will lead to 
higher costs, reduced com- 
petitiveness and job losses. 
But Mr Jospin argues that 
it will help ease France's 
12 per cent unemployment 
rate by spreading jobs 
around. 

Exactly how the law will 
work will be defined by leg- 
islation due next year, but 
it is already clear that one 
of the key problems will be 
Its application to cadres — 
company management, ex- 
ecutives and skilled profes- 
sionals who generally work 
long hours. 

According to the employ- 
ment ministry, the inspec- 
tions have been suspended 
to allow for negotiations on 
how this group, who make 
np nearly a quarter of the 
workforce, will be affected. 

For the time being, how- 
ever. keen young execu- 
tives may be better off 
watching the clock than 
putting In unpaid overtime. 
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A conflict that 


refugee 
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crisis 


borders on 
the insane 


spreads 
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Despite 
yesterday’s 
news that Eritrea 
and Ethiopia are 
halting air 
strikes, the 
fighting looks • 
set to go on, 
David Gough 
in Adigrat writes 


Alex Duval Smith in Abidjan 
reports on the growing exodus 
that is threatening to overwhelm 
West African neighbours 
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W EST AFRICA 
faced a growing 
refugee crisis 
yesterday as 
thousands of 
people fleeing fighting in the 
tiny country of Guinea-Bissau 
tried to enter neighbouring 
Senegal and Guinea after 
being turned away from for- 
eign evacuation ships. 

Rebel soldiers insisted in 
radio broadcasts that they 
remained in control of at least 
part of the military garrison 
in the capital. Bissau. 

A spokesman for the Sene- 
galese army, which is sup- 
porting Guinea-Bissau's 
elected president, Joao Ber- 
nardo “Nino" Vieira, told 
Portuguese radio it had taken 
control of the garrison but 
still faced pockets of 
resistance. 

The rebels deny that their 
revolt a week ago was a coup 
against President Vieira. 
They say they want new elec- 
tions so that corruption in the 
former Portuguese colony, 
which has a population of 
700,000, can be rooted out 
Yesterday the capital was 
rocked by heavy shellfire 
after a brief lull Forces loyal 
to President Vieira were try- 
ing to capture the airport but 
were having to pick their way 
through minefields plan teg! 
by the rebels. 

Whether or not forces loyal 
to the president — backed by 
1,300 troops from Senegal and 
700 from Guinea — wrest con- 
trol of the strategic Bra garri- 


son, the region now has 
refugee crisis on its hands. 

Senegal closed its border 
with Guinea-Bissau as soon 
as the revolt broke out but let 
in refugees on humanitarian 
grounds last week after giv- 
ing them yellow fever and 
meningitis vaccinations. 

According to some reports, 
there were scuffles and shoot- 
ing as refugees were turned 
away from the foreign evacu- 
ation ships at the weekend. 
These people have now left 
Bissau on foot 

An, official in the north of 
Guinea said on Sunday that 
about 1,400 people had sought 
refuge there since Friday. Ac- 
cording to one report, 40,000 
people have entered Senegal. 

Portugal has flown 5 tons of 
emergency food aid to Sal 
island in the Cape Verde ar- 
chipelago, but a foreign min- 
istry spokeswoman in Lisbon 
could not say yesterday when 
It would be delivered. 

By last night at least 2.000.1 
foreign nationals — mainly 
Portuguese and Brazilian — 
had left Bissau aboard ships 
bound for the Senegalese cap- 
ital, Dakar. They included 34 
Peace Corps members, the 
United States ambassador 
and other Western officials. 
Britain has no diplomats in 
Guinea-Bissau. .. .. 

The evacuation operation, 
which began last Wednesday 
under the command of the 
Portuguese army, turned to 
tragedy on Sunday morning 
when an overcrowded boat 
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Refugee children fleeing Guinea-Bissau wait to disembark in Dakar harbour. Sene gal, on Friday 
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capsized and up to 200 people 
drowned. 

Information continued to be 
scarce and unreliable. Both 
the country's airports 
remained closed yesterday 
and international telephone 
lines were working only 
intermittently. 

A local journalist working 
for the French news agency 
AFP said the rebel leader, the 
former armed forces leader 
Major Ansumane Mane, had 
strong support in the Muslim 
north — an area with strong 
ties to Senegal's secessionist 
Casamance region. 

The Gambian-born MaJ 
Mane, a guerrilla in the 1961- 


1974 liberation war, was 
sacked as armed forces chief 
in January, along with 13 
other top brass, amid allega- 
tions that he had been in- 
volved in smuggling arms to 
Casamance rebels. 

Later he told a parliamen- 
tary commission of inquiry 
that the defence ministgr and 
President Vieira had also 
profited from the arms 
tra ffi c ki ng. 

The rebellion, reportedly 
involving a sizeable, propor- 
tion oT the army, broke out 
shortly before the commis- 
sion — made up of MPs from 
the ruling and opposition par- 
ties — was due to deliver its 


findings, on Monday last 
week. 

A Portuguese journalist 
close to President Vieira said 
the president had recently 
made several trips to Europe 
and had moved his wife and 
children to Paris. There has 
been speculation in Guinea- 
Bissau since January that a 
coup was imminent 

But troops on both sides 
have rejected several offers of 
outside intervention. Includ- 
ing from Gambia’s president 
Yahya Jammeh. In the past 
few days he has visited sev- 
eral West African capitals to 
gather support for a media- 
tion effort 
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Hindu temple stokes a blaze of 
Muslim fury on Ayodhya ashes 


News in brief 


Journalist’s 
killing prompts 
Yeltsin to step in 


Nigeria frees 
9 political 
prisoners 


The holy warriors are building on the 
rubble of a mosque they razed, reviving 
memories of a shameful episode in Indian 
history. Suzanne Goldenbergreports 


Suzanne GokSenberg 
In Ayodhya 
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stone carver 
smoothes his hand 
over the golden curve 
of what will one day be 
a pillar, nods bis head and 
returns to work with the 
hi g h, nioflr sound of hammer 
against chiseL 
Beneath the shadow of a 
giant stone-cutting wheel, 
craftsmen chip away, coaxing 


Hindu deities and friezes from 
the stone and — some fear — 
religious passions that have 
been stifled for five years. 

On December G 1992, 
watched by politicians who are 
now in the coalition cabinet 
led by the Hindu nationalist 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), 
Hindu zealots abseiled up to 
the three domes of a 16th-cen- 
tury mosque, the Babari Mas- 
jid, then razed it to the ground 
with sledgehamme rs. 

The act transformed 
Ayodhya, a sleepy temple 
town revered by Hindus as 
the birthplace of Lord Rama, 
as well as the BJP, which 
rode to power on the swell of 
religious feeling. . . 

Years later, the destruction 
of the Babari Masjid is seen 
as the most s hame ful episode 
in modem Tndia. Thousands 
died in the riots that fallowed, 
and Indian Muslims have yet 
to trust the state again. 

Now the sponsors of the 
stone-cutting workshop, the 
Hindu extremist Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP or 
World Hindu Council), are 
building a grandiose temple 
<ffl the rubble of the mosque. 

The temple, designed by 
Chandra fcant Sompura — the 
architect of Neasden's Swa- 
mioarayan temple — is years 
from completion^ But last 
week it was the subject of 
such' controversy that the 
prime, minister, Atai Bihar 
Vajpayee, had to. assure par- 
liament- . his government 
would not violate a supreme 
court ruling barring con- 
struction on tee site. 


But it will be hard to con- 
vince liberals or Indian Mus- 
lims of the BJP’s sincerity. 
The party's election mani- 
festo this year read: "The BJP 
is committed to facilitate the 
construction of a magnificent 
Shri Ram Mandir at Ram Jan- 
masthan [Ram's birthplace] 
in Ayodhya, where a make- 
shift temple already exists." 

The BJP dropped the pledge 
when It entered into coalition 
rule, but Muslims r e main 
suspicious. 

‘"This is only the begin- 
ning." said Zaferyab Jilani. a 
Lucknow lawyer and conve- 
nor of the Babari Masjid 
Action Committee, which has 
fought for years for legal rec- 
ognition of Muslim claims to 
the site. 

“We have suspected for a 
long time that when the BJP 
came to power they would 
start removing the obstacles 
to construction of a temple/' 

It seems unlikely that such 
niceties will be heeded by the 
holy warriors of tee VHP, 
who are unrepentant about 
destroying the mosque. 

“The mosque was a stain on 
independent India and now 

we have removed it We have 
corrected history," said Par- 
flitihans Ram Chandra Das, a 


bearded holy man who heads 
an Influential Hindu sect and 
Is president of a trust that has 
raised 90 million rupees 
(EL3 million) for tee temple- 
He argues that work on tee 
temple has gone on unnoticed 
since 1990, and teat the recent 
furore is political. "In order 
to belittle tee' impact of the 
nuclear explosions the oppo- 
sition is creating a fuss about 
it" 

Floors and panels for tee 
ground floor of tee temple are 
complete, as are almost half of 
the 106 pillars that will sup- 
port tee next storey. VHP ac- 
tivists say they decided ear- 
lier this year to step up 
activity at tee Ayodhya work- 
shop and three other stone 
carving sites in tee western 
state of Rajasthan, where 
work started in 1996. 



THE Russian president. Bo- 
1 ris T 


Yeltsin, said yesterday 
that the killing of an opposi- 
tion journalist should be in- 
vestigated “to the utmost". 

Mr Yeltsin said officials in 
the Russian republic of Kal- 
mykia who are investigating 
the case of Larissa Yudina 
'cannot be fully trusted", the 
Interfax news agency 
reported. 

Yudina was found dead last 
Monday in the Kalmykian 
capital Elista with knife 
wounds and a fractured skulL 
A Russian news agency 
said authorities In the south- 
ern republic had banned a 
rally scheduled for yesterday 
in her honour. 

Yudina was the head of the 
Soviet Kalmykia Today news- 
paper and was frequently crit- 
ical of President Kirsan 
flyumihinov. He said on Sun- 
day teat he would run for the 
presidency of Russia in 2000. 

One of the three people 'de- 
tained over the killing is a for- 
mer Affinal in Mr fly umzhin - 
ov's administration. — AP. 


N IGERIA’S military gov- 
ernment ordered the 


release yesterday of the for- 
mer ruler General Olesegun 
Obasanjo and eight other po- 
litical prisoners. 

General Abdulsalam Abu- 
bakar. the new president, 
“hoped the freed people 
would reciprocate the gesture 
by co-operating with the polit- 
ical transition programme", 
according to a statement 
those freed include oil union 
leaders Milton Dabibi and 
Frank Kokori, journalist Chris 
Anyanwu, activist Beko Ran- 
some-KuH, politicians Bala Ige 
and Olabiyi Durojaye, Uwen 
Udoh and the former sultan of 
Sokoto Ibrahim DasukL 
The West and Nigerian 
campaigners have long de- 
manded tee release of politi- 
cal detainees imprisoned by 
General Sanl Abacha, who 
died a week ago. 

The statement made no 
mention of Nigeria’s most 
prominent detainee. Moshood 
Ablola, the presumed winner 
of elections in 1993. — Reuters. 


ETGEBRIEL Getsa- 
dik was making tea 
in her two-room 
louse in Adigrat 
northern Ethiopia, when 
she heard the plane over- 
head. She remembers 
shouts from the street call- 
ing on people to flee their 
houses. Picking up her two- 
month-old baby Angosom, 
she rushed out towards the 
shelter of a tree, bnt both 
she and the baby were hit 
by flying shrapnel from 
cluster bombs dropped by 
the Eritrean jet 
Goitom Mesele, a 27-year- 
old teacher, lying on his 
side on the bed next to her 
in Adigrat hospital, nursed 
back wounds suffered dur- 
ing the raid, which killed 
four and injured 30. 

He was collecting the 
food distributed to people 
tike himself displaced by 
the fighting when the 
bombs fell. “It was as if the 
skies were raining metaL I 
don't know why the Eritre- 
ans are doing this to us. bnt 
I do know that until they 
leave our land we are going 
to fight. If God allows it, I 
will take revenge for this 
cowardly attack." 

The victims of this bomb- 
ing raid on the village of 
Adigrat last Thursday were 
the latest ci vilian casual- 
ties in the border conflict, 
which threatens to escalate 
into all-out war. 

Ethiopians are shaking 
their heads in disbelief. 

“This is bad news for 
Africa," a Western diplo- 
mat in the capital. Addis 
Ababa, said. “This conflict 
just doesn't make sense to 
anybody." 

A taxi driver in Addis 
Ababa, throwing his news- 
paper in disgust through 
the open car window, said: 
“This fighting is beyond be- 
lief. Have we- not suffered 
enough already through 30 
years of war?” 

As the conflict threatens 
to escalate, the mood In Ad- 
dis Ababa remains calm 
and life continues as nor- 
mal. But in the north 
people speak of nothing bnt 
the fighting with their for- 
mer ally in the civil war 
against the Ethiopian dicta- 
tor Mengistu Haile Mariam. 

Kiros, from the village of 
Wukro, is 17 and afraid he 
may fail his exams next 
week. “I have not been 
studying since this conflict 


began. We are all very wor- 
ried about this war and 
think of little else," he said. 

Tamrat Yilma, a tour 
guide, has ferried tourists 
about northern Ethiopia 
for 19 years. Zalambesa, a 
frequent stopover, is now 
in Eritrean hands. “This 
town has always been in 
Ethiopia,” he said. “Now 
the Eritreans will have us 
believe it is theirs." 

Observers and partici- 
pants alike wonder why the 
war is being fought. The 
disputed territory is a 
rocky outcrop reminiscent 
of a giant stone quarry. Eri- 
trea and the northern Ethi- 
opian areas bordering it 
are mostly rock, the land 
infertile and inhospitable. 

Pride seems ro be the pri- 
mary motive. Tekle Mes- 
6n, a water resources man- 
ager from the town of Adi 
Hageray. on the edge of the 
disputed area, said: “All Er- 
itreans, from the president 
down to a common shoe 
cleaner, think that they are 
superior to us Ethiopians." 

Nevertheless, Ethiopians 
are eager to stress that the 
Eritrean president, Isaias 
Afewerkt and not the Eri- 
trean people are to blame. 

“Isaias is a madman," 
said Aylew Kassa. a ser- 
geant in the Ethiopian 
army whose wife is Eritre- 
an. “We have no quarrel 
with the people of Eritrea." 

A professor of contempo- 
rary history at Addis 
Ababa University suspects 
that the conflict is economi- 
cally motivated. 

Isaias resents the eco- 
nomic development going 
on across the border in 
Ethiopia," he said. “He has 
seen one after another of 
his grandiose economic 
schemes foil and he wants 
to punish Ethiopia for its 
successes." 

Ethiopia has enjoyed eco- 
nomic growth rates of 
about 6 per cent for the 
past five years. But both 
countries stand to lose eco- 
nomically from the con- 
flict Eritrea imports half 
its food from landlocked 
Ethiopia, which in turn 
brings in 70 per cent of its 
imports through the Eritre- 
an port of Assab. 

The diversion of this 
trade to Djibouti will cost 
Eritrea dear. Similarly. 
Ethiopia faces fuel and 
transport shortages as 
trucks are requisitioned to 
carry troops and supplies 
to the front 

Eritrea has rejected peace 
proposals which require it 
to withdraw its troops to 
their pre-May 6 positions, 
and Addis Ababa refuses to 
accept any form of media- 
tion while Eritreans occupy 
Ethiopian land. 

An Ethiopian government 
spokesman said; “There is 
no country in the world that 
negotiates under occupa- 
tion." Mr Mesfin agrees. “If 
my neighbour wants to take 
over one of the rooms of my 
house, then 1 must kick him 
out before I start to talk 
with him again.” 


Cosby murder 
trial begins 


Christopher Reed 
In Los Ang e l es 


An Indian craftsman (above) chisels away at stone pillars 


for the Hindu temple 
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Officials say they are pow- 
erless to shut tee workshop 
because it lies a mile from tee 
site — outside a court order. 
Muslim activists say such 
reluctance is characteristic — 
the original legal dispute over 
Ayodhya has been languish- 
ing in tee courts for 49 years 
because judges fear a verdict 
could be explosive. 

* Gf tee original players in 
the dispute, only Mr Param- 
hans and a Muslim tailor, Mo- 
hammed Hflshlm Ansari, are 
still alive. The case was filed 
when Mr Paramhans crept 
into the mosque and planted 
an image of Ram inside. 

Instead of removing the of- 
fending idol and treating the 
act as a trespass, local offi- 
cials allowed bote sides to 
contest ownership of tee site 
in court, leading to decades of 
judicial inaction. 

hi tee meantime, the site 
has become a fortress 
guarded by 1,500 security 
men. Hindu worshippers ap- 
proach tee single image of 
Ram, visible through a flap In 
a canvas tent 25 yards away, 
by mking. along an enclo- 


sure of thick iron bars and 
mesh, and only after they 


have been frisked three times. 
Mr Ansari said: “It is not a 
question of one mosque. It Is a 
question of the existence of 
tee Muslim community as a 
Muslim community. If the 
Hindus can capture our reli- 
gious places by force, then 
nothing Is safe. This Is the 
place where we have to fight 
decisively.'' 

His opponents are as deter- 
mined. Several temple activ- 
ists say they have met regu- 
larly with BJP leaders, 
especially tee home minister, 
L_ K. Advanl, who feces crimi- 
nal charges in connection 
with the destruction of the 
mosque. 

The holy warriors believe 
the temple will be built, and 
with tee BJP’s connivance. 
‘Though they are hemmed in 
by the constitution and politi- 
cal pressure from other par- 
ties, I still believe they will go 
ghafld either directly or indi- 
rectly,” said Mahant Niitya- 
gopal Das, who is in charge of 
a temple complex in Ayodhya. 

"Until now they have been 
busy saving the government, 
hut 1 hope in tee time to come 
they will support us — even if 
it has to he indirectly.” 


Germany fixes 
fast trains 


The German railway yester- 
day began replacing wheels 
on all S3 high-speed trains of 
the type that derailed and 

crashed after breaks were 
found in the same wheels on 
local trains. 

Investigators are focusing 
an wheel failure as tee proba- 
ble cause of the June 3 acci- 
dent near Eschede teat killed 
100 passengers. —AP. 


ETA arrests 

Spanish police arrested six 
suspected members of the 
Basque separatist group ETA 
yesterday and detained a for- 
mer top guerrilla after he was 
expelled from France, offi- 
cials said. — Reuters. 

Iran quakes 

Two earthquakes measuring 
46 and 43 on the ftjrifater scale 
hit two provinces in Iran yes- 
terday, hut there were no im- 
mediate reports of damag p or 
casualties, tee official news 
agency Ima said- —Reuters. 

Illegal trade 

The Indian state of Uttar Pra- 
desh declared trade in human 


organs illegal yesterday, a 
month after three surgeons at 
a state hospital were arrested 
for allegedly robbing poor pa- 
tients of kidneys and selling 
them to rich clients. — AP. 


Shooting spree 


A member of a gun dub In tee 
northern German town of 
Rjhnitz-Damgarten shot dead 
two fellow members and 
wounded two other people be- 
fore killing himself after a 
marital row, prosecutors said 
yesterday. — ■ Reuters. 


Cave survivors 

Two teenage girls who got lost 
In a cave when their candle 
went out survived for 42 days 
until they were rescued, the 
Xinhua News Agency said 
yesterday. Two others died in 
the cave outside Guryang in 
south-west China. — AP. 


Blocked bridge 

On its first full day open to 
car traffic, the new bridge 
connecting the Danish capi- 
tal, Copenhagen, to continen- 
tal Europe had its first traffic 
Jam yesterday. The bridge 
that took 10 years to build was 
beset by motorists who lined 
up in the wrong payment 
queues at toll booths. — AP. 


HE trial begins in Los 
Angeles today of a 
young white man who 
allegedly killed the 
son of the country’s most be- 
loved television father, the 
black comedian Bill Cosby. 

After last week’s killing in 
Jasper, Texas, the case has 
potential for heightening 
racial tension. 

It will also test the recent 
poor record in Los Angeles in 
sensitive high-profile trials. 

The prosecution mai n tains 
that Mikail Markhasev, a 
young Ukrainian immigrant 
with racist attitudes and drug 
problems, shot dead Ennis 
Cosby, a 27-year -old PhD stu- 
dent and teacher of dyslexic 
children. 

He was the only son of tee 
famous actor who played Dr 
Cliff Huxtable in The Cosby 
Show, which ran for years in 
the United States and in 

Britain. 

But the evidence is flawed. 
Ennis Cosby died beside a Los 
Angeles freeway in January 
last year while changing a flat 
tyre on his Mercedes sports 
car in the early hours. 

Mr Markhasev, then 18, al- 
legedly approached and shot 
him once in tee head. How- 
ever, witnesses are unreliable 
and physical evidence is 
scant 

Minutes earlier Mr Mark- 
hasev allegedly threatened 
Stephanie Crane, aged 47, a 
screenwriter whom Coaby 
was on his way to visit and 
who lived nearby. 

Cosby had telephoned her 
and asked her to drive out 
and shine her car lights for 
him while he changed the 
tyre. Before she could do so, a 
white man with a gun ap- 


peared at her car window. 

She drove off and when she 
returned Cosby was dead. 

However, she later failed to 
identify Mr. Markhasev in a 
police parade. 

Before the murder, Mr 
Markhasev was with two 
people at a public telephone 
allegedly attempting to call a 
drug dealer. 

They will testify that Mr 
Markhasev said he was going 
to hijack the Cosby car, and 
that be said on his return: “I 
killed the nigger." 

This word is now so inflam- 
matory in America that news- 
papers use only the initial 
and dots. 

The accused is alleged to 
have been a habitual user of 
the “n-word” and to have 
kicked Cosby in the face after 
he fell dead. 

The trial could become div- 
isive if his racial attitudes 
were admitted as evidence. It 
would become especially div- 
isive if he were acquitted. 

The prosecution is handi- 
capped by the criminal re- 
cords of important witnesses, 
who could gain leniency by 
testifying against Mr Markha- 
eev. One witness reportedly 
tipped off police to fry to earn 
a $100,000 (£61.000) newspaper 
reward. 

The judge has kept tee pre- 
trial proceedings secret and 
will not allow television cam- 
eras in to court 

He is anxious to avoid the 
spectacle that marred the 
trial of O.J. Simpson, the 
famous sports star and actor 
who was acquitted of.douhle 
murder by a black majority 
jury. 

The Cosby trial will be 
closely covered by hundreds 
of reporters. 

Bin Cosby is not expected to 

attend, partly in order to 
avoid a "celebrity" trial 
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B Y WAY of welcoming 
Ann Widdecombe to 
her new role as 
shadow health secretary, 
yon will recall how Labour 
MP Audrey Wise recently 
drew parliament’s attention 
toa 1990 social services com- 
mittee report on those who 
care for the elderly and in- 
firm. Miss Widdecombe, she 
told the House, was alone In 
opposing it — refusing to 
recognise the term ‘carer'. 
This, Ann assured the 
speaker, was “inaccurate”. 
Audrey has now sent Ann a 
detailed aide-memoire. “On 
the issue of respite care.” 
she writes, “you suggested 
that if someone wanted an 
afternoon free, they could 
get their nextdoor neigh- 
bour to come and sit with 
their relatives . . .You con- 
sidered f those] who look 
after relatives out oflove 
would not recognise them- 
selves as carers.'* We phone 
Ann to ask the exact differ- 
ence between “loving” and 
“caring”, and find heron 
bullish form: “Now I know 
you're the Guardian, and I 
know you’re mischief-mak- 
ing,” she observes, “but I ob- 
jected to the report because 
it was just a poorly costed, 
long wish-list.” Say what 
you will about Ann. we love 
the feisty old bird, and 
would be happy to sit with 
her till the cows come home. 


T ODAY'S Andrew 

Mackinlayfact — part 
of our month-long 
cam paign to laud the fear- 
less independence of the MP 
for Thurrock — concerns his 
Interests outside parlia- 
ment To get away from it 
all, Andrew likes to visit 
first world war battlefields 
in Prance and Belgium. 


D aytime television 
has been rocked by 
the behaviour of topi- 
cal debate show host Robert 
Kilroy-“SUk”. The former 
Labour MP — so long ad- 
mired for his ability to 
reduce studio audiences to 
frenzied pandemonium 
while remaining singularly 
unflappable himself— last 
week suffered a surprise 
lapse in sangfroid which 
found him slapping colum- 
nist AA Gill about the face, 
in a Fulham Road jewellers. 
"1 grabbed him by the upper 
arm and held it very hard so 
he didn’t walk away,” Kil- 
roy told the London Evening 
Standard. “I said: T think 
we’ve got to have a tittle con- 
versation. You can see the 
whites of my eyes now — 
why don’t you say those 
things to my face’.” and a 
tussle ensued. The upset 
stemmed from remarks Gill 
made about Kilroy in the 
press, though neither can re- 
call what they were. "Hav- 
ing to write about Kilroy is 
bad enough.” Gill suggests, 
“but having to remember 
what you’ve written about 
him is beyond the pale.” The 
only dignified way to sort 
this ugly spat out is to have a 
live head-to-head on an- 
other daytime programme. 
Yesterday we rang the 
Vanessa Show, to ask if Miss 
Feltz would play host 
“What an interesting Ideal” 
a spokeswoman says, 

“Could you put that in writ- 
ing and I’ll send your mes- 
sage to Vanessa.” Consider 
it done. 


I N A fascinating essay in 
the Sunday Times Mo- 
hammed Al-Faved has 


m hammed Al-Fayed has 
voiced his thoughts on the 
mysteries surrounding Di- 
ana’s death. “The ship of 
state sails on in majesty 
having dropped Its un- 
wanted passengers," he 
writes cryptically. ‘T am not 
paranoid, 1 just see things as 
they are.” The diary, too. en- 
deavours to see thing s as 
they are, and is intrigued by 
a possible due in a memo 
from Her Majesty’s Royal 
Mall to all members of its 
junior collectors club. It 
concerns a special Diana 
tribute page to be inserted 
into members’ 1999 stamp 
album: “You may even like 
to Insert it,” suggest the 
powers that be, “between 
the “Endangered Species’ 
and the ‘Queen's Beasts' 
pages.” No one, it seems, can 
be placed above suspicion. 
Mr Fayed puts it best “Have 
you noticed how some 
people are smiling more 
often these days?” 


T HE June meeting of 

Brad well Parish Conn- 
dl went well. “Plan- 
ning matters,” reports the 
Derbyshire Times, “in- 
cluded an application from 
Peak District National Park 
for the launch of hand- 
gliders and para-gilders 
using a portable wench at 
Bradwell Moor." All that 
remains is to find a candi- 
date with the right throw- 
ing action. 



Before long, the IRA simply has to 
start handing in some weapons 



T HE Northern Ireland 
peace agreement de- 
pended on the breaking 
of conventions that most 
elected governments cherish 
to a fault Chief among the 
violators were Tony Blair and 
Mo Mowlam. In a good cause, 
they adjusted the norms of 
both Jaw and public morality. 
Having seen what had to be 
done, they courageously did it 
They treated with terrorists, 
sought the approval of jailed 
murderers for what they 
wanted, and rode with ruth- 
less clarity over a Unionist 
veto that bad imposed itself 
for decades on governments 
either too weak or too rule- 
bound to resist it 
The agreement was a vic- 
tory for momentum. Two ref- 
erendums then showed that 
both parts of Ireland over- 
whelmingly favoured the 
product of these manoeuvres, 
and the sense of exultation 
has continued. The Northern 
Ireland (Sentences) Bill, pro- 
viding for the early release of 
prisoners, is on its way 
through the Commons, de- 
fended by the same political 
logic that has swept aside as 
pettifogging any of the objec- 
tions which a legalist might 
make. 

The objections, however, de- 
serve a hearing. In the minds 
of many people, early release 
of paramilitary prisoners was 
supposed to be woven round 
the deco mmiss ioning of para- 
military weaponry. But the 
present BQl carefully does not 
make decommissioning a pre- 
condition of the release pro- 
gramme. This is left instead to | 
the judgment of Dr Mowlam, 
who can decide whether the 
ERA and others are “co-operat- 
ing folly” with the de-commis- 
sioning process: a softening of 
the pledge Mr Blair wrote out 
toy hand to secure the referen- 
dum result, but one which has 
to be accepted, apparently, be- 


cause this is a good deal isn’t 
it? 

The spokesmen for national- 
ism taVB the proposition fur- 
ther. An exasperated John 
Hume speaks of de-coromis- 
sRming as “a major distrac- 
tion’*. while Gerry Adams and 
Mlbcbei McLaughlin openly 
regard th^demand for it as an 
act 'of sabotage. On these 
pages, Kevin Toolis, a 
respected scholar-journalist. 
said that any demand for de- 
commissioning would “guar- 
antee the re-emergence of 
republican terrorism, murder 
and butchery”. The untram- 
i mailed possession of weapons, 
and the saving of the IRA from 
the humiliation of surrender- 
ing them, were. It seems, nec- 
essary expedients for keeping 
Adams in control. 

The violence is what counts, 
say these critics of the elemen- 
tary proprieties. If the vio- 
lence has ended, what matter 
that the instruments of vio- 
lence remain, rotting and rust- 
ing. in foe hands of an army 
that is sworn not to use them 
and which has, in any case, 
not been defeated? Why dis- 
turb the demons by demand- 
ing an act of humiliation, 
when the essence of the mat- 
ter. foe deal, has been se- 
cured? The language of foe 
impending statute confers on 
the Secretary of State a dis- 
turbing discretion to permit 
this philosophy to become the 
reigning orthodoxy — always 
assuming that the ceasefire, 
on which everything depends, 
continues to prevail. 

For the argument is not 
merely contingent or tempo- 
rary. It evidently foresees no 
circumstance in which de- 
commissioning should be de- 
manded, or at any rate no 
counterweight, such as pris- 
oner-release, which could jus- 
tifiably supply foe leverage 
that enforced a different atti- 
tude on the IRA. De-commis- 


sioning must all, apparently, 
be left to foe win of foe terror- 
ist, for fear, as Kevin McNa- 
, mara put it in the Commons 
last week, that “an increase in 
! violence” might break out 
i There are three reasons for 
I a supporter of foe Good Fri- 
day deal to view this submis- 
sive attitude with scepticism. 
The firsTis that it flies in the 
face of the agreement, which 
1 committed “ all par ti cri pan ts" 

I to “total disarmament ” within 
two years. Sinn Fein was 
party to that, and the IRA is 
Sinn Fein’s army. If Mr Ad- 
ams, si gning for S inn Fein, 
was serious, de-commission- 
ing cannot be delayed on the 
pious grounds th fl t it’s a dis- 
traction, or under foe righ- 
teous claim that the IRA 
didn't lose. The precise modal- 
ities for de-commissioning 
will be published by foe end c f 
this month. They wiB. specify 
a phased, invigilated process, 
with a time-limit Whatever 
weasel texts the prison-release 
bill provides, prevarication on 
any grounds surely cannot be 
humoured by a responsible 
British cabinet 


S ECOND, any sense that 
thlfi might happen wfli 
cany serious penalties 
on foe ground. Though Union- 
ism voted for the deal, foe 
marching season beckons, and 
foe assembly elections take 
place next week. The militant 
last-ditchery of Dr Paisley still 
has time to wreck foe agree- 
ment if the Protestant vote 
panics itself into overturning, 
in effect what it approved last 
month. The pretence that de- 
commissioning need not have 
explicit rules or a high prior- 
ity presumes a faith in foe 
goodwill of the paramilitaries 
which tew students of Ulster's 
history could underwrite. Un- 
less Mo Mowlam's response to 
the Tory amendments to the 
BIEL reassures them, teetering 


There’s no excuse for the football rioting. We must take responsibility 


Send England home 


Ruaridh Nicoll 


G LENN BOODLE be- 
lieves England will 
treat the rest of the 
world’s opposition ranch as 
his team treated Tunisia 
yesterday, and go on to win 
the World Cap. 

If the England manager’s 
optimism turns oat to be 
feet, there can be no donbt 
the two Tony* — Banks and 
Blair — will stand proudly 
by. ready to tell us that the 
combined efforts of this 
happy nation have raised 
the trophy over St George’s 
head. 

For the moment — and 
tor how much longer we 
wait to see — the En glan d’s 
team's progression can be 
traced through the smoke 
and wreckage of its tons’ 
rampages. “It is the actions 
of the moronic minority 
that ruin the reputation of 
English supporters," says 
sports minister Banks. Vic- 


tory or failure on the pitch 
will be a cause of national 
I joy or despair, but violence 
on the streets, it seems, 
remains merely the domain 
I of those, few. those very 
1 few, who should be 
despised. 

While the nation worries 
about whether we will lose 
the chance to host the 2006 
contest, many of the French 
want England’s team to be 
sent home now. I think they 
have a point. 

Who are these violent few 
if not the English? “I’ve 
come here for the football 
and the festival and JTVe 
been teargassed and 1 can’t 
even walk around my own 
town because of these 
[English] bastards.” one 
French national spat on 
Sunday night Dressed In 
the white bowler bats the 
Son handed out, the sweaty 
mob who smashed up Mar- 
seille are nobody else but 
England’s responsibility. 

What is it In the national i 


character that brings on 
this mob violence, this need 
that made one ton shout, 
“This Is what the World 
Cnp is all about" as he at- 
tacked some foreigners? 
There have been plenty of 
football games played al- 
ready in this festival and an 
appropriately festive atmo- 


What is it in the 
national character 
that brings on 
this mob violence? 


sphere remained until Eng- 
land appeared. 

Recently a glut of football 
books have been reaching 
the shelves, in which the 
nice friendly universe of 
Nick Hornby's Fever Pitch 
gives place to portrayals of 
an ugly underworld. 

John King, who wrote i 


The Football Factory about 
violence on and off the ter- 
races. has just published 
England Away, a three-fold 
tale of English violence in 
Europe from the second 
world war through the cur- 
rent football fighting and 
on into the future: “Get to 
the Continent and that’s it. 
The laws don’t count over 
they’re because they're 
made by foreigners. Get out ' 
of England and yon can do 
what you want." 

Mr King’s books are fic- 
tion. but like all the best 
work they display an in- 
depth knowledge of a secre- 
tive world. Dougie and 
Eddy Brunson, whose book 
Derby Days was published 
in March, do not have Mr 
King's literary abilities but 
show Insights all the same: 
“At my school, you were 
either Blues or Villa. Noth- 
ing else. No Man United, 
Liverpool or any of that 
shit. Blues or Villa. At 
break times, the games i 


were split into obvious 
sides and they were men- 
tal-’’ Like passengers on a 
boat, some of us will fight 
with each other until an- 
other boat comes along 
allowing os to fight with 
them instead. 

Obviously it can’t be said 


mystery 



Unionists will vote for at least 
semi-wreckage at Stormont 
The amendments, bemoaned 
as a break with bi-partisan- 
ship. are an act of responsible 
and necessary opposition, 
which should goad the cabi- 
net, if not to accept them, at 
least to make conditionality 
more emphatic. 

But third, the reverence for 
republican sensitivities is a 
mite excessive. Ulster Union- 
ists aren't alone in looking for 
proof of compliance. What 
happened on Good Friday is 
supposed to have been the 
transformation of a war strat- 
egy into a peace strategy, it 
was designed as a very big 
deal the biggest for 80 years. 
It was an avowal that “only 
democratic and peaceful 
means" would hitherto be de- 
ployed: that “acts of violence 
or preparation for violence” 
would be renounced: that “co- 
operating fuHy” with decom- 
missioning was a sworn 
promise. Yet John Hume and 
others suggest that to demand 
categoric evidence of this is to 
breach some kind of sacred 
covenant. 

No one Is proposing com- 
plete and immediate laying- 
down of paramilitary 
weapons. No one can compel 
the laying-down of any 
weapons at alL But gradual 
handovers, perhaps infor- 
mally paralleled by British 
army force-reductions, are a 
reasonable and practical de- 
mand. They need to be pub- 
licly certificated by foe decom- 
mission Log authority, and 
ought to be argued for, in 
moderation, if these people 
are serious, by both Mr Hume 
and Mr Adams. It is unaccept- 
able to regard decommission- 
ing as a threat to the honour 
of republicanism, and intoler- 
able to think of Mo Mowlam 
as an accomplice in this delu- 
sion: another triumph of prag- 
matic rule-breaking. 


C OLON WALLACE, a 
former army 

information officer m 
Northern Ireland, was very 
sorry he couldn’t be in court 
last Friday for the asto ni s hing 
rHma» rf the case of Patrick 
NichoHs. The two men met 
many years ago in Lewes 
prison and discussed their 
strangely similar 
predicaments. Patrick 
NicboQs had been convicted 
of murdering an old lady after 
a Home Office pathologist had 
declared, as his first opinion, 
that she had died of natural 
raiisPB (a heart attack). Colin 
Wallace had beat convicted of 
killing his friend, an antique 
dealer called Jonathan Lewis, 
after a Home Office 
pathologist bad declared, as 
his first opinion, that Lewis 
had died of natural causes 
(drowning). In both cases the 
pathologist changed his mind. 

In foe NichoHs case, a Dr 
Johnson, now dead, decided 
♦hat the old lady had died 
from injuries caused by a 
blow to her face. This looked 
had for Patrick NichoHs, who 
visited the old lady on foe day 
she died. In the Wallace case. 
Dr Iain West decided that 
Lewis had been knocked out 
by a peculiar karate-style 
blow to the bridge of the nose 
with the heel of a hand, and 
then dumped in foe river 
Arun. This looked bad for 
Wallace, especially when 
newspapers suggested during 
his trial tha t Wallace was an 
expert in unarmed combat, 
which he wasn’t Both cases 
were in West Sussex, and in 
both cases the senior 
detective In cha r ge of the 
murder inquiry was Gordon 
Harrison, who has since 
retired. j 

NichoHs and Wallace I 

co mbi n e d in prison to protest 
their innocence and lobby the 
authorities for their release, 
but to no avail. Wallace 
served she years; Patrick 
NichoHs 23. The coincidences 
continued. In 1996, Wallace’s 
conviction was quashed after 
new and overwhelming expert 
evidence reduced the “karate- 
style blow” theory to ruins. 
Last week, Nichblls's 
conviction was quashed after 
expert evidence proved that 
foe notion that the old lady 
died from a blow to her face 
was “grossly misleading and 
has no scientific basis 
whatsoever”. 

Two such similar cases in 
foe same county in foe space 
of six years call, surely, for an 
immediate and open inquir y 
Tire Police Complaints 
Authority refused both men 
an investigation in the past. 
They could and should put 
that right at once. 


NOTHING DELIGHTS a 
journalist more tha n the 


of everybody in En gland- 
the violence Is caused by a 
minority. But that does not 
red uce the nation's respon- 
sibility to the cafe owner in 
Marseille who had her 
place smashed up. 

It seems that the Football 
Intelligence Unit, which 













revival of a spited story. So I 
had special cause for rejoicing 
last week when I read Jeffrey 
Archer’s trenchant repay in 
the Evening Standard to a 
piece I had written about him 
some weeks earlier. When I : 
submitted tire piece, I was 
urged where possible to- 
describe Archer as a “liar”. I . 
urged caution. To show that : . . 
someone has said somefoing 
untrue in no way proves he Is. ’ 
a liar. He could be mistaken. 
Or he could (as I’ve often 
thought about Archer) 
passionately believe that the 
balderdash he is talking is the 1 
troth. The L-word never . - 
appeared. Now, than k s to 
Lord Archer, the matter can 
no longer be in any doubt In 
1987, when I was a columnist 
on the Daily Mirror, I was 
sent a document from 
Simpsons store, Toronto, 
which appeared to.be an 
unsigned statement from a 
Jeffrey Archer to the effect 
that he had taken three suits 
worth 8540 without 
permission. I wrote to Archer 
asking him about it Back 
came the reply signed In 
Archer's fair hand: “I was not 
involved in any such 
incident”. 

I had a mass of other . . 
evidence backing the story, . 
but no certain proof Could I 
publish anyway? The editor of 
the Daily Mirror, Richard 
Stott, rightly concluded we 
could not The great man’s 
word had to be accepted. The ■/ 
story disappeared. But not 
forever. 

Now. 11 years later, in the 
Evening Standard, Lord 
Archer says he was detained ■ 
In Toronto cm suspicion of 
stealing suits. 

It was all a misunderstand- 
ing, he says, which was 
quickiy cleared up (though he 
forgot to mention he was 
taken to a police station). But . 
that isn’t the point. Most 
people can teH the difference . 
between a) “I was not 
involved in any such 


NichoHs and 
Wallace combined 
In prison to protest 
their innocence 


incident” and b) *1 was 
involved In such an incident”. 
And if an important person 
says a) to his lawyer and to a 
national newspaper knowing . 
that the truth Is b) he is, well, 
a liar. 


THERE’S BEEN a lot of 
speculation about whether or 
why a Queen’s Birthday 
honour for Richard Branson 
was blocked, but the answer 
is in the Honours List Itself 
One of only three new life 
peers is Colin Marshall, 
chairman of British Airways, 
which paid out such 
enormous sums to Richard 
Branson in the famous “dirty 
tricks” libel action. An 
honours list which includes 
the dynamic chairman of the 
company admitting dirty ■ • 
tricks and the dynamic 
chairman of the company 
against which the dirty tricks 
were directed would be 
embarrassing, even for New 
Labour. 


has spent two years prepar- 
ing for yesterday’s game 
against Tunisia, Is useless. 
So It has the iimn« of every 
“Category C” supporter, 
the so-called “generals of 
hate”, neatly filed. So the 
British police are the best 
at controlling football vio- 
lence tn the world. So what? 
Tell that to the blood- 
soaked Tunisian on the 
front of yesterday's Dally 
Star who looked deeply un- 
happy under a banner head- 
line “England ton’s throat 
is slit”. Tell that to the 
English ton who actually . 
did have his throat cat. 

The only way football vio- 
lence will ever be wiped out 

in England is tor the nation 
to take collective responsi- 
bility for what happened on 
Sunday night. Let the . team 
be sent home, the nation in 
disgrace. Let the country 
take that body-blow to Us 
pride and then see if this so- 
called “hooliganism” 
survives. 
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Football’s 
rotten core 

Get the puppet masters 
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IF THEY were only drunken louts, it would 
be much easier. If, as the Sports Minister 
asserted, they were just “drunken, brain- 
dead louts”, it would be easier still But 
although alcohol plays an important role, 
there are more complicated and unattrac- 
tive elements too. Speaking in the wake of 
12 hours of seemingly senseless vandalism 
in Marseille, fee senior English police 
intelligence officer sent to help fee French 
spoke yesterday of “orchestrated violence” 
— specific individuals seeking out support- 
ers in bars and “orchestrating the trouble”. 
The Fife President spoke of people seeking 
to use the World Cup as a stage, certain 
they will obtain the media’s attention. Once 
again football is telling the English — for in 
respect of football this is an English rather 
than a British problem — some unpalatable 
truths. Violence; racism and xenophobia 
have still not been eliminated hum fee 
En glish psyche. It may infect only a small 
minority, but fee infection’s potential for 
harm is huge. 

The Prime Minister was right to be 
robust in his condemnation. There can be 
no excuses for fee violence. The vandals 
may only have been a minority of the 10,000 
English fens who travelled out to the 
but they remained a sizeable minority: at 
least 400. Moreover, it was not mindless 
violence. National Criminal Intelligence 
Service reports have identified a hard core 
of right-wing people, who have de cid ed to 
switch their attention from a ttending 
English games in En gland to inte rnational 


Sa n i e s. Hence the disruption in Some dur- 
ing last year’s game against Italy and the 
violence in Dublin in 1995 which forced fee 
Irish international match to be abandoned. 
Sir Brian Hayes, security adviser to the 
Football Association and former senior 
officer wife fee Metropolitan Police, is 
right when he says the violence has “very 
little to do with football” but football pro- 
vides the drunken minority who are easily 
manipulated and manoeuvred by the core 
onchestrators. 

But how, after fee months of interna- 
tional talks between police and football 
officials, could violence still break out? 
Intelligence officers pointed to the num- 
bers: 400 rioters requires 4,000 police to 
contain them. English police advisers pai d 
tribute to the French police yesterday, but 
they could have been acting “diplomati- 
cally”. Certainly our own — and other 
English reporters — tell a different story: a 
French police service which foiled to snuff 
out early trouble, foiled to keep the English 
I separated from the Tunisian and French, 
and foiled to shut-off areas. There was more 
trouble before and after yesterday’s match 
as well as clashes on a nearby beach, where 
initially there were no police in sight 

The start of the trouble coincid ed on 
Sunday wife the arrival of a double decker 
bus, sponsored by fee Sun, playing the 
national anthem and handing out bowler 
hats. Symbolically, in Clockwork Orange, 
Stanley Kubrick’s examination of the ri gh t 
to use violence as a form of self-expression, 
the working class lads wore bowlers. This 
is not to suggest the bowlers caused the 
trouble but it is worth remembering Ku- 
brick withdrew his film in England because 
of his fear of it fading further violence. 
There is nothing new in the links between 
for right groups and violence. It goes back 
more than 60 years when Oswald Mosley, 


the British fascist, directed it One reason 
why it is no longer politically directed is 
because erf the young’s antipathy towards 
politics. Football, which generates patriotic 
feelings and antagonism towards foreign 
opponents, is a fertile ffeid for current 
advocates. Mein tr^mpf noted you only 
need a few to run a rally: just get a few to 
start a fight and the rest join in. 


Broken pact 

Tories wrong on Ulster 


UNTIL NOW, and for five years, Britain's 
two main political parties have sought to 
bury their differences in one key area: 
Northern Ireland. Perhaps they should not 
have done; maybe it would have been 
healthier if Britons had in a genu- 

ine debate about the war that lasted three 
decades, conducted at our expense and in 
our name. But bipartisanship prevailed 
instead — s ending the vital message, s a i d 
its advocates, that Britain was united in its 
opposition to terror. Labour respected the 
approach throughout the last parliament, 
backing John Major’s initiatives in Ulster 
even when his wafer-thin majority left him 
vulnerable to defeat 

Yesterday, however, fee Tories seemed 
ready to break the consensus. The party’s 
Northern Ireland spokesman threatened to 
vote against part of the legislation turning 
the Good Friday agreement into law. 
Andrew Mackay tabled an ampnrfmwit 
tying the, early release of terrorist prisoners 
to the dec ommissioning of paramilitary 
weapons — so that unless t he likes of the 
IRA, UVF and UFF gave up their arms, 
they could not expect to see their convicted 
killer s leave the Maze. It sounds reasonable I 
enough- Indeed Mr Mackay insis ted his 


amendment would merely enshrine into 
law what Tony Blair had already pledged — 
in his own handwriting — during the last 
stages of the referendum campaign. Hold- 
ing Mr Blair to his solemn word should 
hardly be co n tr o v e rsial, said fee Tories. 

Except feat is not what Mr Blair pledged. 
His exact promise was that prisoners would 
be “kept in unless violence is given up for 
good.” That’s a demand for the ending of 
violence but not the surrender of weapons 
— and the two are not fee same thing. As 
John Hume and others have pointed out, a 
terrorist army can hand in arms on Mon- 
day only to buy new ones on Tuesday: the 
key question is whether they have truly 
abandoned violence. Successful peace pro- 
cesses around fee world have always 
avoided the of disarmament for this 
reason: they know it is a red herring. 
Worse, it tends only to serve as an obstacle 
to peace. The paramilitaries resent the 
sy mbolic Surrender that dg winYmlssimimg 
repre se nt s , while others can never be fully 
reassured that the hardmen won't re-arm at 
a later date. The Tories have mada a major 
mistake by raising such a distracting, yet 
incendiary issue just ten days before As- 
sembly elections in Ulster. They should 
remember that Labour stood with them 
when peace seemed a distant dream. Now 1 
that it is within reach, they should do fee 1 

<eamp 


Goldman’s Sachs 

Why there is a problem 


THE DECISION of Goldman Sachs, the 
private US investment bank, to go public is 
in an important sense nobody’s business 
but its own. But fee sheer scale of what is 
happening bag ensured mpdia interest 


everywhere. The company, which employs 
11,000 around fee world, is owned by under 
200 partners who yesterday — after care- 
folly weighing up the pros and fee cons — 
voted to seek a quotation on the stock 
market, a move that could generate wind- 
foil gains of £60 million each for all of them 
including the 37 based in London. Nice 
work if you can get it. 

No one denies that Goldman Raohs is 
very good at what it does even if what it 
does — buying and selling corporate assets 
and arranging mergers — ma y come low 
down on what most people would regard as 
essential to the life process. It is doubtful 
whether the company ever asks itself ques- 
tions like: “What are we doing for human- 
ity?” or “By how much would life be 
enhanced or diminished if we didn't exist?’’ 
because it never pretends to be any thing 
else than what it is. But even in this post- 
modern period when it is almost de rigueur 
not to question the outcome of market 
forces, someone, somewhere, surely ought 
to be wondering whether fee gigantic dis- 
parities in income and wealth between fee 
richest and poorest in our society are an 
efficient let alone a fair, way of running the 
economy in the long run. 

It is easier to state the problem than to 
produce a workable alternative. But at a 
time when fee Chancellor is strongly urg- 
ing aH employees to exercise restraint in 
order to curb wage inflation and bring 
interest rates down, it almost beggars belief 
that fee leaders of business often feel 
themselves exempt from such strictures as 
if they litre in a completely different world 
to the rest of us. The question why a 
Goldman Sachs director is “worth” £60 
million while a teacher is worth under 
£25,000 a year is a difficult one to answer 
satisfactorily, but that doesn’t mean it is 
wrong to ask. 
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thought 


Round one to the racists 


'1 HE cover ofthe Good Frt- 
I day Agreement booklet 
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I day Agreement booklet 

(How Cape stm set on Olsteris 
future, June 15) Is more apt 
than you might think. When 
in Cape Town last June, Iwas 
surprised to see David Trim- 
Me and Martin McOulnnees 
pictured .in the local paper, 
the Cape Times,’ attending a 
constitutional conference 
held in the Cape resort town of 
Amiston. Although national- 
ist and republican Irish politi- 
cians apparently insisted on 
separate accommodation and 
conference facilities, ironi- 
cally echoing the cM Sooth Af- 
rica, they reportedly were 
seen together singing Irish 
songs in a local bar late one - 
evening. There is, of course, 
an even older precedent for a i 
Cape beach representing Ire- 
land. David Lean used Noord- 
hoak in Cape Town for beach 
scenes in Ryan’s Daughter. 
Terence Green. 

London. 
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I CAN see three benefits of 
bio-enrineered food: more 
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I bio-engineered food: more 
food, less crop folltxre to pests 
and abolished use of pesticide. 
However, pest resistance is 
' short-term. As crops change 
so do pests. It won’t be long 
before new pests exploit GM 
crops, which are oxily resis- 
tant to the pests producers 

know about, not to the ones 
they don't. Also the consumer 
knows so little about bioengi- 
neered products that Mon- 
santo can’t blame the public 
ter being scepticaL 
D Douglas, 
feeds University - 


I match at a bar in Sheffield 
frequented mainly by young 
professionals and nniversity 
students. Until then, little 
would have given me greater 
pleasure than for England to 
win the World Cup. 

The rampant nationalism 
was horrible.' When David 
Batty (deliberately) fouled a 
Tunisian by kicking him in the 
region afhis eye, a huge cheer 
wait up. There were three 
slow-naotion replays of the fool 
and at each replay another 
cheer went up. It's not the foul 
in the heat of the moment I 
object to, although Batty is 
renowned as an expert fouler. 
It’s the tect that because of 
this, he was cheered three 
times as an English hero. 

What disturbs me most, 
however, is not so much that 
these young men in their 
early twenties engage in this 
kfod of brufoL and crude na- 
tionalism, but that it appears 
to be deemed acceptable be- 
haviour, with condemnation 
only occurring when riots 
take place. But the English 
tens who ran rampage 
through Marseille are the 
brothers and cousins of the 
fens who cheered Batty’s fobL 

FocrtbaD is foe embodiment 
of contemporary popular cul- 
ture at the moment On the 
basis of the last week (includ- 
ing the Fantasy Football hilar- 
ity following the assault on Ul- 
rikajansson) it would appear 


l A/HEN I went to watch the 
V V match at a nub in down- 


V V match at a pub in down- 
town Norwich. I expected a 
rowdy atmosphere, but for 
some reason which now es- 
capes me, I did not expect to 
hear the referee described as a 
“blind Jap” and the Tunisians 
as “pussies”. 

For England, the World Cup 
is less a feir international com- 
petition and more a magnet for 
xenophobes and racists. Per- 
haps another hiatus from in- 
ternational play would, if not 
quell the hatr ed, at least not 
make it into another country's 
problem. And England de- 
serves to host the Cup in 2006 
as much as the rioters in Mar- 
seille deserve free tickets to 
England’s remaining matches. 
Michael Wendling- 
Norwich. 


not realising that, with her jin- 

ways part of the problem, and 
not the solution. 

Charles Ross. 

Birmingham 


“HIS allegedly mindless 
hooliganism is actually 


that England's popular culture 
isamixtnreofthuggishna- 
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JONATHAN Glancey en- 
vJ thnses about the new Pad- 
dington-Heathrow rail link (Is 
this theftxtnre for British 
Rail? June 16): yet the return 
fere for this 15-minute journey 

is to be £20 second class, 
scarcely affordable for the av- 
erage family and offering no 
incentive to the businessman 
to forego the car or cab. If we 
are serious about investing in 
onrtrartsport infrastructure, 
there is little point indoing so J 
unless it results in seriously 
. affordable teres. ' . - 
KJ Rhodes. 

London. 


is amxxtnre of thuggish na- 
tionalism heM together by the 
threads of sexism and racism. 

Ifind myselfhoping thataf ' 
end of this tournament foot- 
ball does go home — to some- 
where like Brazil or Italy 
where support for one’s foot- 
ball team does not suspend a 
basic attachment to human 
values* 

Ann Tobin. 

Headingtey, 

Leeds. . 


cated political agenda. The 
Marseflte Marauders are act- 
ing oat the same potitical ob- 
jectives as the Dublin Destroy- 
ers, who forced the 
abandonment of the Ireland v 
England friendly match a year 
or so ag a The thuggish behav- 
iour has strung racist over- 
tones, and seems to he coor- 
dinated to stir up trouble with 
our EU partners. 

A match against Arab Tuni- 
sia in French Le Pen territory 
is a perfect setting for far-right 
fringe groups to leap into 
action. LePenwins, and so 
does the far right here. 

Tom White. 

Birmingham. 


I brawled in Marseille 'de- 
serve oar understanding, if 
not our sympathy . AS their 
lives they have been indoctri- 
nated with superior nationalis- 
tic sloganlsing; from British 
bundogtoCool Britannia, yet 
at a personal level have found 
themselv es pfoenw- hnlwrl as 
feckless and contemptible 

yobs, their parents brought 
down to comparative poverty 
and impotence; their grand- 
parents, who may have fought 
in the last war, consigned to 
destitution and disregard. 

Historically, young males 
have been the muscular and 
Imaginative vitality of a { 

nation. Ibis government, and ' 
its Immediate predecessors, 
are simply not up to the task of 
tapping this ocean of energy. 
Piddling welfare- to- work 
schemes are an insult to foe 
progeny of fighter-pilots, min- 
ers and the heroes of Alamein. 

In the circumstances, the be- 
haviour at Marseille is under- 
standable and inevitable. Only 
foe redlgnffiring of young men 
win remove its causes. 
lanFUntoffi 
London. 



How one woman poses a 
threat to Australia’s psyche 

\/OUR report on the influ- I The existence, and apparent 
1 ence of Australia's One strength, of this party wfll fan 


After Tony and Jack wooed us... 


M ike Johnson is correct 
about Worid Cup stereo- 


V VHad those drunken lads 
rin g in g Rnfo B ritannia last 
weekmd in Marseille been lis- 

:ening to Margaret Thatcher 
who, a few days previously, 
aid: “I don’t understand Cool 
Sritaunia. 1 believe In Rule 
B ritannia " Thati-Hprifwl her 
>estto dose down football— 


IV I about World Cup stereo- 
types (Letters, June 15). Most 
Third World countries are 
seen as “free-spirited”, and 
“naive”- 

But during the match be- 
tween Spain and Nigeria, I 
nearly choked on my alcohol- 
free cocktail as TV commented 
tors Lineker and Gtnola de- 
scribed the Africans as having 
“mental toughness” and 
“character”. Is this a record? 
Paddy Daunare. 

London. 


IN THE last fortnight a gov- 
I eminent that wooed the gay 
vote has rejected two gay 

rights measures, the Sexual 

Orientation Discrimination 

BOT and wn amenrlmanf- fn fl y 

Crime and Disorder Bill, on 
the grounds that they would 
' ‘undermine foe family’'. 

Marry roy npn pTp rrrav fi ml 

this ironic, but we have partic- 
ular reason to do so. We pio- i 

neered gay book publishing 20 j 
years ago and have had no 
previous trouble with the law. 
But on May 18, HM Customs 
arrived at our office with a 
warrant to search for “inde- 
cent items”, an foe strength of 
an unsolicited German book 
addressed to our company. 
Finding rvt th Ingpl^p fn wmfjc . 
cate, they seized computer 
pqnfr pm»»Ti t r mnt-aVning flll our 
books in production for the 
autumn season. A month of 
legal representations has 
failed to obtain its release. 
When the Customs prose- 


cuted Gay’s The Word book- 
shop in 1984, they admitted 
that in their eyes anything 
gay was ipsofitoo suspect (In 
the same year, our book Jenny 
Lives With Eric And Martin 
was publicly burned.) It seems 
that little has changed in IS 
years. 

Indeed it sets a disturbing 
precedent for a book publisher 
to be harassed as we have sow 
been. The Customs notori- 
ously have wide discretionary 
powers, but as a Guardian 
article explained on Junes, 
their underlying remit is set 
by government. 

Is it Jack Straw the public 
should thank for this attempt 
to close down an internation- 
ally respected gay publisher, I 
or are we being directly Blair- 
bashed? 

David Fembach. 

Aubrey Walter. 

The Gay Men’s Press, 
Swafiham, 

Norfolk. 


Nation party on the outcome 
of the Queensland state elec- 
tion (Deranged right-winger 
snaps up votes, June 13) was 
very distressing. 

Having lived in Queensland 
all my life and now temporar- 
ily living in London, it is dis- 
turbing to read that my coun- 
trymen have put enough 
support behind the shallow, 
xenophobic Pauline Hanson 
and her party for them to 
daim nine seats out of an 89- 
seat P arliament. 

This former Osh and chip 
shop owner espouses views 
plagiarised from texts such as 
Mein Kampf. In fact, the 
themes of One Nation mirror 
the seeds pla n ted by Adolf Hit- 
ler and his Nazi Party in the 
late 1930s. A programme to 
limit immigration, relax gun 
laws, cut funding to the arts. 
Aborigines and other minor- 
ities, and re-introduce capital 
punishment wDl not solve the 
problems teeing Queensland 
or Australia. 


The existence, and apparent 
strength, of this party will ten 
the flames of racism, anti- 
Semitism and hatred, will po- 
larise views and could lead to 
the destruction cf Australia’s 
psyche, the building blocks of 
which have been multi-culttxr- 
alism. 

If Queensland’s racist right- 
wingers continue to be a loud 
voice in the Sunshine State, 
perhaps it is not the place for 
my wife and I to rush back to. 
Jason Steinberg. 

London. 


P AULINE Hanson leads a 
s mall, ill-informed and 


I small, ill-informed and 
fearito minority. At last, even 
our less than brave prime min- 
ister is condemning her. I 
trust that she will soon disap- 
pear into the oblivion where 
she belongs. Then we can con- 
tinue with building a multi- 
cultural Australia which is 
proud to have people from 
every country under the sun. 
Pat Reeves. 

Burton PJdsea, 

East Yorkshire. 
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An author’s island in the sun 


I T IS not the case that D H 
Lawrence went to Taos “h 


First it’s the clamp down, then the clam up 


— . ’■»'» - — -1 . 

«. J .JV, - - 


ITls entirely proper that 
Iftkfoard Branson’s knight- 
hood should be delayed (Bran- 
son wiRbe a knight, hints No 
10,Junei5)— somanyoniis 
trains are! Presumably, his ci- 
tation will be for “non-service 


David Lewis. 
LjQdon. ' 


rvEFENDINGhis series Tfce 

L/aampers (The big clamp- 
down, June 8), Stephen Lam- 
bert says that “the critics on 
BBC^s Late Review pre- 
sumed that the people whose 
cars were being towed away 
were Speaking from a script 

and must have bee n pai d fry 
us”. There are four crit- 
ics on Late Review. Two of us 
appearing that night are for- 
mer TV reviewers and will 


have presumed nothing of tiie 
sort 

What we did discuss was the 
way docu-soap is sp read in g 
like ftmgus over the distin- 
guished fece of documentary 
and how it makes it ever 
harder for serious directors to 
produce work that isn’t burst- 
ing with “characters” or exag- 
gerated toddent Respected 
documentary-makers are 
bring required to act like 


drama producers to boost rat- 
ings and are encountering hos- 
tility from some members cf 
I foe public wbo understand- 
I ahly fear they are a bout to be 
setqpinthecanseofentertain- 
mesnL I notice that Mr Lam- 
bert did not address any of 
these criticisms in his article; 
perhaps it was easier to invent 

things I raid instead? 

Affison Pearson. 

T/Yndfin. 


1 Lawrence went to Taos “to 
cure the tuberculosis that 
killed him” (US neglects cissy 
from Notts, June 10). He wait 
because he was offered a place 
to stay by Mabel Dodge La- 
ban, wlto had greatly admired 
his travel book Sea And Sar- 
dinia and wanted him to put 
Taos an theliteraxy map. He 
went, partly because he was 

tired of Sicily. 

The Plumed Serpent owes 
, much less to New Mexico, in 
which Taos was situated, than 
to Mexico proper. The novel 
concerns an attempt to restore 
an ancient religion to Mexico. 

It was not Lawrence’s “repu- 
tation” that drew most of “a 
motley crew” to Taos. Mabel 
Dodge Luhan was already 

settled there. The painter 


KhudMerrfld and the poet 
"Witter Bynner and his secre- 
tary Spud Johnson already 
lived there. The only people 
who settled in Taos as a result 
of Lawrence’s going there 
were his wife, Frieda, and the 
painter, Dorothy Brett There 
is no evidence that the latter 
“tried to seduce” him. 

Lawrence's relationship 
with Frieda was too compli- 
cated to be described in terms 
ofhis trying to stop her smok- 
ing and her countering his 
charges with a frying-pan. 
Even feminist pre-Frieda pro- 
ductions — by, for example, 
Rosie Jackson and Janet 
Byrue— that have recently 
been Issued would not counte- 
nance such terms. 

ProfPhilip Hobsbaum. 
-University of Glasgow#^ 
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jUKEthenew section The 
lEditor. However, it means 


Start at file end to find the defining moments of those cinema classics 
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tfans to Sat ur d ay’ s Guardian. 
Iter those eff us who are really 
pressed far time, bow about 
produefoga ninth section,- 

wiridi rounds up all the jtdey 

bits from the other eight? 
DaroDettmarr . 

Mariow; ' 

Bucks: 




Wb do not publish letters where 
wiftf an e-mail address is 
BU PPfi«£ pfease rncrude a tu|T 
Postal address. We may edit 
■ 1®°^ shorter ones are more 
ukely toappear. We'cannot 
those not used. 

•ne Country Diary is on Page 10 


THE notion of criteria is 
I missing from your list ctf 

the best films erf all time (Clas- 
sic films: the drfinitive guide. 

Friday Review, June 12) The 
criterion should be the same 
for films as for novds: signifi- 
cance. Theprooflies in the 
closing sc^ie. It must convey, 
or at least suggest the essence 
ofthe theme, the viewpoint 
' The concluding seeoe must 
reveal the depths ofthe char- 
acters. It must reflert upon the 

denouement. The greatest 
value of art Is the broadening 
of our minds, and that means a 
s tatement about society, per- 


sonal relationships, tie soul 

aryl the universe. 

So where are: It’s A Wonder- 
ful Life (1946); Twelve Angry 

Men (1957); To Kill A Mock- 
ingbird (1963); The Ninth Con- 
figuration (1979); In The Heat 
omie Night (1967); The Big 
Country (1966): The Fastest 
Gim Alive (1956); Shenandoah 
(1965); Hobson’s Choke (1353); 
The Flight ofthe Phoenix 
(1965): An Inspector Calls 
(1954); Guess Who’s Coming to 
I Dinner (1967); The Planet of 
! the Apes (1967); Towering Iir 

ferno(lS74)? 

Since 1981 where are: Mid- 


night Hun (1988); Ghost 
(1990); Rain Man (1988); The 
Verdict (1982); Educathig 
Rita (1983); Wafi Street a 989); 
or A Few Good Men (1992) — 
which finishes with one of the 
killers expressing the true 
moral 

For entertainmait where 
are Too Many Crooks (196®; 
Fraternally Toors (1934); 
Body-Snatchers (1955); Mur- 
i der By musion (1986); Father 
OfThe Bride (1950); Gentle- 
man. Jim 0-942); or Porridge 
(1979)? 

Barrie Reader. 

Carshalton. 


ALLOWmetostartabadc- 

Mlash against the choices or 


rather omissioos in the David 
Mwtar "definitive classic 
films guide”. ^ The exclusion cf 
Werner Herzog was an unfbi> 
gtveable decision. May Inomi- 
nate Aguirre, Wrath Of God; 
Strozek; The Enigma Of 
Kasper Hauser as films wor- 
foy of inclusion, in any listing 
of truly greet classic films. 
Richard Allen. 

London. 


r\DDVi enough, foe much 
W neglected Earth Girls Are 


W neglected Earth Girls Are 
Easy again teas to show up in 


Jim Carrey’s filmography 
(Carrey an - .. but not clown- 
ing, June 15). I canmA under- 
stand how Im continues to 
receive A-list coverage when 
all his films are simply much 
hyped B movies (apart from 
Raftrwm Forever, which, al- 
though an A movie, was quite 
simply the worst film ever, 
until Batinani Robin). It 

would have been more inter- 
esting to see the people behind 
his career and to find out how 
they keep the wool pulled so 
very tightly down. 

J miller. 

Northatt, Middx. 


Cali us today for details on fantastic 
savings to hundreds of other destinations 
and how to open your pre paid account. 
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10 OBITUARIES 


John Marriott 


Goodness behind the bars 


URING his career 
as a prison gover- 
nor, John Marri- 
ott, who has died 
or a heart attack 
aged 51. never had an easy 
posting. All of the major pris- 
ons in which he served were 
either inherently difficult to 
manage or facing problems. 
Colleagues will remember a 
humane and innovative man, 
but he will be publicly 
remembered as the governor 
who was removed from his 
command at the maximum 
security Parkhurst prison on 
the Isle of Wight after the es- 
cape of three high-security 
prisoners on January 3, 1995. 

Immediately before that 
event the public credibility of 
the Prison Service had been 
shattered by a series of inci- 
dents. These included the es- 
cape of high-security prison- 
ers from Whitemoor prison 
and the suicide of Frederick 
West at Winson Green jail in 
Birmingham. 

It was to be damaged even 
more by the distasteful pub- 


lic wrangle between the then 
Home Secretary, Michael 
Howard, and the then direc- 
tor-general of the Prison Ser- 
vice Derek Lewis, who, with 
unseemly haste, appeared to 
wish to place the responsi- 
bility for what had gone 
wrong at Farkhurst at the 
door of John Marriott Yet 
immediately after removing 
him from his post. Lewis 
wrote to all prison governors: 
"John Marriott is rightly 
noted and appreciated For hi s 
dedication, humanity, cour- 
age and innovation." That 
was true. 

Marriott had been ap- 
pointed to Parkhurst In 1990. 
He introduced new activities, 
set new standards of achieve- 
ment for the staff — encour- 
aging innovative work with 
problematic prisoners — and 
won agreement for a major 
rebuilding programme for 
the 19th-century buildings. 
This was to prove his 
downfall. 

He had seen the need for 
improved perimeter security. 


and Frequently requested a 
perimeter geophone system, 
regarded as standard for any 
high security prison. But he 
had to accept a plan in which 
this was part of the refur- 
bishment. taking place while 
Parkhurst remained an oper- 
ational prison. Marriott was 
governing a maximum secu- 
rity prison within a building 
site. When things went 
wrong, he was to End that the 
buck stopped with him. 

Marriott was bom in Wilt- 
shire and educated at 
Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. 
He would recount how, as a 
new hoy, all his clothing was 
taken from him and he was 
left banging on grimly to his 
underpants; he was given a 
number, which he never for- 
got Middleton B40. The hu- 
miliation of this stayed with 
him all his life, as he watched 
prisoners undergoing a simi- 
lar experience. 

He studied at Hull Univer- 
sity and spent some vaca- 
tions working on North Sea 
trawlers; later he loved row- 



Marriott . . . innovative 


ing and salting around thp 
Isle of Wight That love of the 
sea was a due to his person- 
ality. He was warm and ex- 
trovert, yet independent and 
sure of his own decisions. 

He joined the Prison Ser- 
vice at the end of the 1960s as 
a housemaster at Gaynes 
Hail borstal, but after a spell 
at Eastchurch open prison in 
Kent he left the service — 
uncertain that he could 


( spend his life locking up 
I other human beings. But 
within a year, in 1975, be had 
returned to work in Birming- 
ham’s Winson Green prison; 
there was more to the prison 
service, he concluded, than 
an ability to deprive people of 
their liberty. 

In 1978 he was promoted 
and transferred to Hull, then 
recovering from a major riot 
; Those who worked with him 
talk of his determination to 
find good In the most difficult 
prisoner. 1 even when at the 
receiving end of the contents 
of a toll chamber pot. His 
combination of firmness and 
a relaxed style made him a 
role model and served him 
well in difficult staff 
situations. 

The 1980s were troubled 
times for the Prison Service. 
In 1983, Marriott became one 
of the youngest governors 
ever appointed when he took 
charge at Nottingham. Two 
years later he was promoted 
to governor at Lewes. Staff; 
dissatisfied with proposed 


Changes in their cond ition s 
of service, took industrial 
action, which led to prisoner 
riots at Lewes and elsewhere, 
a situation he handled with 
courage. In 1988 he began a 
two-year stint at Prison Ser- 
vice headquarters. 

Then came Parkhurst. The 
aftermath of that episode 
stayed with Marriott until 
his untimely death. After a 
further spell at headquarters 
he left the Prison Service to 
head the Isle of Wight's NHS 
mental healthcare unit 

Wherever Marriott lived, 
he became involved in his 
local community. He was an 
Inspiration to his children, 
and he encouraged them all 
to question everything: He is 
survived by his wife Mari- 
anne, three daughters by his 
first marriage to Terry, and 
one stepdaughter. 


Andrew Coyle 


John Randolph Marriott, prison 
governor, bom January 4, 1947; 
died June 11, 1998 



Verdict of his peers: ‘He bounced, he buzzed, he stirred and he achieved 5 


C HRISTOPHER Scott 
(president of the 
Prison Governors’ 
Association) writes: While 
Michael Howard was de- 
scribed as having “some 
thing of the night about 
him”. John Marriott was a 
man of the day. He believed 
in his fellow men and 
women and understood 
what It really should mean 
to treat people with human- 
ity', treating all people as if 
they mattered. Perhaps 
that is why John was such a 
good prison governor. All 
the people in his care mat- 
tered to him, staff and in- 
mates. It explains why his 
friends and colleagues were 
so appalled at his treatment 
following the escape from 
Parkhurst 

The Prison Service is soci- 


ety's ultimate means of 
dealing with failure. As a 
prison governor. John 
knew well that the public 
rightfully expects us not to 
fait His tragedy was that 
when his prison foiled, his 
trust In his fellow man con- 
tributed to its failure. He 
was first let down by those 
that he trusted and later by 
others who ducked their 
own responsibility by sacri- 
ficing him. 


B OB Johnstone writes: 
John Marriott’s pre- 
mature death is the 
closing chapter in a dis- 
graceful public tragedy. 
Having joined the Prison 
Service as one of the last 
graduate entrants, he gave 
his life to it — literally. He 
brought to his work inde- 


pendence, energy and de- 
light — virtues all too rare 
in prisons. He bounced, he 
buzzed, he stirred and he 
achieved. 

I had known him as a 
friend for 15 years when, 
after he had moved to Park- 
burst. he inveigled me into 
becoming psychiatrist for 
the special unit there. I 
would never have even con- 
templated working for any- 
one else in the Prison Ser- 
vice. He changed my life and 
I shall be forever grateful to 
himfbrit. He guided and 
protected me when I most 
needed it 

At Parkhurst we held 
countless seminars strug- 
gling to think through the 
best way forward for pris- 
ons in a civilised society. 

We little knew how soon po- 


litical expediency would 
crash all our dreams — in 
John’s case both cruelly 
and barbarically: It broke 
his heart. 

We must learn to cherish 
our John Marriotts — soci- 
ety knows only too well how 
to betray them. Gagging 
him so he never could tell 
Us side of the story was like 
caging a restless spirit. His 
best memorial would be for 
those who share his vision 
to work irnsfintlngiy, as he 
did, to bring it about. 


S TEPHEN Plaice 

writes: John Marriott 
was a maverick who 
did not hide behind his desk 
or bis subordinates. Always 
keen to meet inmates on 
level terms in their cells, he 
was determined that his 


prisons should cot be places 
of fear. He led hisstaffback 
into Lewes jail — where I 
was writer In residence — 
after the riot of 1988 and, 
rather than just doling out 
punishment, awarded extra 
sausages to the lifers who 
bad not joined in the 
destruction. 

He was particularly 
effective in gaining the 
trust of young offenders 
and neutralising their vio- 
lence and anger. This 
humane approach earned 
Urn the respect of the in- 
mates and galvanised nor- 
mally time-serving staff 
into believing they were 
doing more than warehous- 
ing prisoners. 

His methods were often 
unconventional. At Park- 
hurst, he allowed a home- 


less ex-prisoner to live with 
Mm and his family. His lib- 
ertarian ideas raised eye- 
brows, but his relaxed 
regime embodied the spirit 
of the Woolf Report, the 
recommendations of which 
have been criminally ne- 
glected by successive home 
secretaries. 

When Michael Howard 
summarily dismissed him, 
he removed the one man 
who had the vision to mod- 
ernise the prison system 
from within. Marriott's di- 
lemma was later drama- 
tised in Guy Jenkins’s hilar- 
folia TV film A Very Open 
Prison, and Marriott’s own 
account of these events was 
to be called The Great 
Escapegoat. Society has not 
yet paid its debt to this 
brave and buoyant man. 



Birthdays 

Lord Aberdare, chairman, 
the Football Trust, 79: Eileen 
Atkins, actress, 64: James 
Bolam, actor, 60: Lt-Gen Sir 
Thomas Boyd- Carpenter, 
chairman, social security ad- 
visory board. 60; Jolla Cole, 
psycbosexual therapist, 
writer and agony aunt, 42; 
Howard Flight, Conserva- 
tive MP, 50; Grant Fox, 
rugby player. 36; Paul Gog- 
gins. Labour MP, 45; Kathar- 
ine Graham, proprietor, the 
Washington Post, 81; Tom 
Graveney. cricketer, 71; Prof 


Harold Hanham, vice-chan- 
cellor. Lancaster University. 
TO; The Rt Rev David Kon- 
stant, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Leeds. 68; Neil MacGregor, 
director. National Gallery. 52; 
Sir Ralph Robins, chairman. 
Rolls-Royce, 66; John Salth- 
ouse. actor, 47; Prof Erich 
Segal, classical scholar and 
screenwriter, 61; Phyllis S el- 
lick, concert pianist. 87; 
David Whelton, managing di- 
rector. the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra. 44; Simon Williams, 
actor, 52. 



Peggy Ann Wood 

Play for the day 


P EGGY Ann Wood, who 
has died aged 85, was a 
talented actress and for 
many years a much-admired 
influence on West Country 
theatre. She ran, with her late 
husband Ronald Russell, the 
Rapier Players at the 
cramped, ill-equipped Little 
Theatre in Bristol until its 
grieved, if inevitable, closure 
in the early 1960s. 

She is remembered with es- 
pecial affection for the way. 
almost single-handedly at 
times when her husband and 
Lockwood West were drafted 
into the police war reserve, 
that she miraculously kept 
the theatre going in weekly 
rep. It was an extraordinary 
exercise of dedication and 
stamina, inhibited by casting 



Wood . . . gracious style 


problems as many of the male 
actors had gone Into the 
services. 

Peggy Ann was bom in 
Chiswick, the daughter of 
composer Arthur Wood 
(whose musical composition 
provides the theme for the 
The Archers ) and educated at 
St Paul's Girls' School. Her 
gentle, refined sense of hu- 
mour was never for away. It 
was needed when In 1940 as 
producer, she toured the com- 
pany with JB Priestley’s La- 
burnum Grove to isolated 
RAF stations. When Colston 
Hah. of which the theatre was 
part, was burnt down In 1945. 
the Rapiers lost all their re- 
cords and costumes. Yet they 
reopened within five days. 
There were 250 war-time 
productions. 

Peggy Ann and Ronald's 


shoestring company survived 
as long as it did on integrity, 
artistic adventure — they put 
- on dozens of premieres to en- 
courage new writers — and 
professionalism, tinged with 
optimism. Dozens of actors, 
later to become famous, 
passed through the Rapier 
Players. 

Malcolm Farquhar, later to 
be an artistic director in his 
own right, had Just been inva- 
lided out of the Army and was 
working as a reporter on the 
Western Daily Press in Bris- 
tol; Peggy. Ann and Ronald 
trained him for 10 shillings a 
week and within six mouths 
he was being given juvenile 
leads. 

Sir Michael Hordern was 
not alone in pinpointing his 
stay with them as among the 
most valuable of his profes- 
sional life. He bad worked in 
a production of Othello with 
Peggy Ann at the People's Pal- 
ace in London; when next she 
met him in the street, he was 
out of work and frantic for an- 
other part. "Why not write to 
Ronnie?" she said. In no time, 
Hordern was playing Che- 
khov in Bristol. 

Peggy Ann herself played 
with acclaim in The Cherry 
Orchard and A Doll's House at 
the Rapier. She was inclined 
to be rather less confident 
with some modern parts, but 
she was a popular character 
actress, remembered particu- 
larly for her run in the sitcom 
After Henry with Prunella 
Scales. 

With the postwar establish- 
ment of the Bristol Old Vic, 
the Little Theatre perhaps 
suffered by being seen as the 
cultural poor relation. Yet 
Peggy Ann and her husband 
□ever complained. There was 
a gracious, old-fashioned 
style about them. When at 
last the financial constraints 
made it impossible to con- 
tinue, they bowed out without 
owing a penny to anyone. 
Their housekeeping had al- 
ways been as conscientious as 
their artistic standards. 


David Foot 


Peggy Ann Wood, actress and 
theatre producer, bom June 14, 
1912: died May 30, 1998 



McCook . . . 'perfectly combining American jazz and rhythm and bines influences with indigenous Jamaica n forms' 

Tommy McCook 


Totally tropical sounds 


I N 1964 the Cuban-born sax- 
ophonist Tommy McCook, 
who has died of pneumo- 
nia aged 71. became a 
founding member of the Ska- 
talltes. A band that lasted lit- 
tle more than a year, it 
brought together some of the 
greatest musicians Jamaica 
has ever produced, and made 
instrumentals in Kingston 
that have become the defini- 
tive ska recordings — per- 
fectly combining American 
Jazz and rhythm and blues in- 
fluences with indigenous Ja- 
maican forms like men to. 
revival church and burru 
drumming. 

McCook's career lasted 
more than five decades, dur- 
ing which time he became 
one of Jamaica's leading and 
most creative musicians. 

He learned the tenor saxo- 


phone, flute and musk theory 
in 1938 as a pupil at the Alpha 
Boys School which, run by 
Catholic nuns and drawing its 
pupils from the Kingston 
ghetto, imparted a strong disci- 
pline alongside their teaching. 
By 1944 he was playing saxo- 
phone professionally, firstly in 
Eric Dean's Orchestra, and 
later with Roy Coburn's band. 
Both orchestras played jazz 
and swing, using the “books” 
of the likes of Count Basie and 
Woody Herman. 

As a convinced bebopper 
McCook played alongside 
trumpeter Sonny Bradshaw 
in the late 1940s and, in the 
early 1950s. was a member of 
the Jamaican All-Stars. After 
eight years on the Bahamas 
tourist hotel circuit, be 
returned to Kingston in 1962. 

McCook cut sides for the 


sound system operators Clem- 
ent “Sir Coxson" Dodd and 
Arthur “Duke” Reid In the 
new ska style. Then came the 
Skatalites, after which he 
went on to lead the Super- 
sonics for the rival producer 
Duke Reid. The band became 
the defining instrumental ag- 
gregation of rock steady — 
the soul-influenced style that 
followed ska from 1966. 
McCook also played on hits 
by Alton EUis, the Tech- 
niques, the Paragons and Jus- 
tin Hinds and the Dominoes. 

In the 1970s, McCook be- 
came a session musician, fea- 
turing an many classic roots 
records of the period — often 
as a member of studio hands 
like the Aggro va tors, the Rev- 
olutionaries and the Profes- 
sionals. His bard-toned tenor 
and agile flute also appeared 


on reggae tracks by Bob Mar- 
ley, the Mighty Diamonds, 
Yabby You and the Prophets, 
Johnnie Clarke and man y 
more. 

But via producers like 
Bunny Lee. Vivian Jackson 
and Glen Brown, he released 
his own instrumental albums. 
He also participated in the 
1984 Skatalites reunion tour 
both in Jamaica and Britain 
when Island Records released 
the acclaimed Return of the 
Big Guns album. A revitalised 
version of the Skatalites has 
toured and recorded regu- 
larly, although illness pre- 
cluded McCook from partici- 
pation in the last two years. 


Steve Barrow 


Tommy McCook, musician, bom 
1927; died May 5. 1996 


-p, e cuanfian Tuesday June 16 1998 


Sir William Bentley 

The discreet 
charm of the 


embassy 


S IR WILLIAM BENTLEY, 
who has died aged 71. 
had a happy and suc- 
cessful career in the diplo- 
matic service, beajming am- 
bassador to the PWR^dm. 
high commissioner in flfolay- 
siaTand finally ambassador to 
Norway- It can also be as- 
serted with confidence that he 
died doing something that he 
loved: salmon fishing in 
Scotland- 

Bin Bentley was too young 
to fight In the second world 
war but did military service 
for three years before going 
up to Wadham College, 
Oxford, where he was 
awarded first-class honours 
in history. He entered the for- 
eign service in 1952 and was 
first sent to Tokyo as a Japa- 
nese language student. By 
then he was already married 
to his Danish wife, Karen, by 
whom he was to have two 
sons and three daughters. 
Much of his diplomatic career 
was spent dealing with Far 
Eastern affairs, whether in 
the Foreign Office or abroad. 

I first met Bfll when we 
served together in the British 
mission to the United Nations 
in New York in 1963. He was 
one of the team of very able 
young men and women in 
their thirties working under 
Sir Patrick Dean, nearly all of 
whom later reached high 
rank. I remember him as 
capable, cheerflil and depend- 
able. I thought at the time 
that he might aspire to being 
ambassador to Japan — and 

. , 11 _ 1 Sjp ILa 


A S thing s turned out he 
ended his career in Nor- 
way (1983-87) and was. I 
think, very pleased to be ap- 
pointed ambassador to a 
country so closely allied with 
ours and so friendly at every 
level. Furthermore, the dis- 
covery and exploitation of 
North Sea oil had by then 
made Norway of considerable 
economic importance. Be- 
sides. whenever official 
duties allowed there was the 
salmon fishing; even in retire- 
ment Bfll used to fish in Nor- 
way at least once a year. 

I always think of Bill as a 
happy extrovert; a sportsman 
(golf shooting and skiing as 
well as fishing ), good at mak- 
ing friends, easy going, not in- 
tellectual but intelligent, sen- 
sible and shrewd. These 


qualities enabled him to .cope 
with some di ffi c ult periods, 
notably when, as high. cam* < 
jnlssioner, herisasvfar Malay- 
sia at a time when anti-Brit- 
ish feeling was Intense. 
Infinite patience and toler- 
ance had to be exercised 
while waiting for the storm to 
blow itself out ;- ;r. _ : ■ 

In Norway there were no 
such difficulties. Bill learnt to 
speak Norwegian, albeit with 
a slight Danish accent {de- 
rived no doubt from Karen), 
and from the beginning found 
himself very much at home. 
He and Karen were very pop- 
niar with the Norwegians .as *" 
well as with the British com-' 
m unity and the embassy sfofL" 
He was deservedly knighted 
In 1985. 

In retirement Bill took on 
several jobs connected mainly 
with Norway, but his main ac- 
tivity was as part-time chair- 
man of the Society of Pension 
Consultants. He had no previ- 
ous knowledge of pensions 
business but was a capable 
man who knew how to take 
the chair at meetings and also 



Bentley . . . patience 


knew his way around White- 
hall. From all accounts, he 
performed admirably. 

Bill’s main enjoyment in 
retirement was, however, his 
family. They were very close- 
knit and he particularly de- 
lighted in the assembly at 
their Wimbledon house at 
Christmas of the impressive 
number of children and grand- ’ 
children, of whom he and Ka- 
ren were rightly proud. Bill 
was a very good man. 


Sir Alan Campbell 


Sir William BenUey, diplomat, 
bom February 15. 1927: died 
June 10, 1998 



A Country Diary 

DORSET; AD I knew about 
Brownsea Island was that the 
hero of Mafeking held his first 
scout camp there and that pas- 
sengers on the Cherbourg 
ferry, as it slips past on its 
way into Poole harbour, can 
see a neat row of quayside 
buildings beside an impres- 
sive, square mansion backed 
by thickly wooded slopes. But 
if you take the boat to the 
quay, and penetrate the hin- 
terland, you find the remark- 
able results of centuries of 
contrasted kinds of relation- 
ship between man and what 
was once open heathland. The 
history includes early agricul- 
tural improvement, ornamen- 
tal landscaping, industrial ex- 
periment, commercial 
horticulture and neglect The 
last private owner, believing 
that plants and animals 
should be allowed to develop 
undisturbed, allowed both to 
run wild and the sea to flow 
lack over an area that bad 
been painstakingly reclaimed 
as pasture. Now, foe National 
Trust seeks to manage the 


island In a balanced way. The 
first clearing you come to is 
like a wide, sloping village 
green, with picturesque Vic- 
torian Gothic church looking 
down from a ferny incline. An 
incongruous feature is the 
multitude - of peacocks. Hie 
owner also made elaborate 
formal gardens round the big 
house and imported shiploads 
of manure to treat the sandy 
sofl. Rhododendrons, like pea- 
cocks. found conditions 
favourable and in places 
threaten to overwhelm all 
other vegetation. Exotic trees 
and shrubs combine with na- 
tive growth to create jungles 
where English red squirrels 
and Japanese Sika deer are 
equally glad to hide. In an- 
other clearing there are signs 
of foe commercial cultivation 
of daffodils, a more successful 
venture than the pottery, 
which has left little mark. The 
period of neglect encouraged 
wading birds to visit the la-. ;, 
goon where pasture once. 1 ' 
existed. • 

JOHN VALUNS^j 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS^ 


EUROPE'S longest suspen- 
sion bridge, opened by Queen 
Margarethe of Denmark at 
the weekend, does not link 
Denmark with Sweden, as the 
standfast accompanying an 
article (page 20. June 13) 
claimed. The East Bridge, as 
it is known, is foe first road 
link between eastern Den- 
mark — foe island of Ze alan d 
on which Copenhagen stands 
— and foe Jutland p eninsula 
Denmark's western 

mainland. 

THE ethnic Albanians fleeing 
Kosovo shown in a photo- 
graph (page 20, June 13) were 
riding mules, not donkeys, as 
the caption wrongly stated. 

THE parliamentary sketch 
(page 2, June 12) suggested 
Gordon Brown was rather 
like a scout master “with a 
woggle round his neck." This 
is im possible; in foe scouting 
fraternity, neckerchiefs are 
worn round the neck, and 
threaded through a woggle to 
keep them in place. 

WE mistakenly printed a 
three-week old UK album and 
singles charts on foe box- 
office page of foe Friday 
Review (page 29, June 12). 
This made nonsense of foe 
accompanying commentary, 
which referred to foe current 
charts. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 


contact the office of the'Bea^ 
ers ’ Editor by telephoning 019 Sj 
239 9599 between Ham ana 
5pm, Monday to Friday: Sip? 
face mail to Readers" 

The Guardian, 119, Farringi 
don Road. London EC1R fflB-. 
Fax: 0171 239 9097. -E-ma& 
readeryygtjarcUan.co.uk- 

V • 'fOz 


Death Notices 


BROOKS. BO. aged 82. dtod.poBMtuUM 
10th. after a long struggle f 
cancer. Former Gerorad Socrsauy ._ 
CommuMsf League. Durham CP OmanfMC 
Morning Star CTty & Motoring CoirwW 
cent Puerto of me Woodcraft Folk. Gai*h. ■ 
gel oner In Sheffield to keen Abbey**® 
Playing RekJa tor rree use by the comrtp- 
nlty. Wartime Editor of 'Rapid Fire,.®! 


Badalian 
stalwart of 
Bengal. Do 
missed by 

friends. Funeral, .... 

rtum. Sheffield. Thursday 18#i Jim 1 Dm- 
Family Rowers only, donellona to St Luke® 
ffospice. Lime Common Lane. Sheffield. SI' 


Fusiliers wan ... . 
rt/We« club Komi He, _ 
loved end arill be grew 
and hie lantil y ■■ 
Ufa WOod Creme*®- 


ROBERTSON. Geoffrey Tom. Daeftf 
beloved husband of toe late Moira Robert- 
son end dear and very much laved to W.? 
Carol Robertson, died peacefully at FtaseM , 
Nursing home, worthing after a torn Ubwg* 
on June 10 1BB0, egocT 86. Funeral ha ta» 
piece at Worthing Crematorium on 
Wednesday June 17 at 2/*0pm. 
donations (The Stroke Association). « 


•tohad should be sent d/o Co-op FunaraJ 
Sendee. SB Goring Road. Worthing 

603536. 


MSB 


Births 


WARNS*. Kate tfffie Montgomeryl and 
Joneffion. a girt. Alice MOffcande, from on 
1st June at £ Thome*'. London. 


Birthdays 


TIVCKETT. Jack. «Wi birthday 

with our love Edna. Elisabeth. Berry. Cwts- 

tophor and Rebecca. Far 1«n June. 

■To piece your anoouncumedf td sphmb 

<H7f frt JCrt M Uw Mil 711 47ft7 h»t«1)VV 
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1 0,000 managers to go 
as British Steel ‘de-layers’ 


Notebook 


Goldman greed 
goes before a fall 



David Gow 
Industrial Editor 

RITISH Steel is to 
shed up to lo.ooo 
jobs over the next 
four years as it ac- 
celerates plans to 
become the lowest-cost and 
most profitable producer In 
the world by “delayering" 
swathes of middle managers. 

The company, which 
reduced its workforce by 2,400 
last year alone, with nearly 
all of the job-losses among 
white-collar workers, wants 
to end the distinction between 
shop-floor and management 
by retraining its productive 
staff to operate and manage 
their plants. 

Sir Brian Moffat, British 
Steel chairman, yesterday 
refused to quantify the scale 
of planned redundancies, but 
said it would be significant, 
as he unveiled pre-tax profits 
of £315 mini on for 1997-98, 
down from £451 million in the 
previous year. He said file 
strong pound had wiped more 
than £500 million off earn- 
ings. 

The 30 per cent decline in 
earnings was actually better 
than City analysts predicted, 
and British Steel shares rose 
4p to dose at I38p, despite 
fears that the Far East crisis 
and a flood of cheap imparts 
would continue to depress 
profits this year. 

Sir Brian made it plain 
that as company strategy was 
based on sterling remaining 
at its present level — 33 per 
cent higher than it was two 
years ago when British Steel 
made record £ 1.1 billion prof- 
its — the “radical manpower 
review” would be accelerated 
in. the coming years. 

“Our objective is to be the 
lowest-cost producer in the 
world by a bit, which is where 
we were three years ago be- 
fore the pound took oft" he 
said. 

The aim, he added, was to 
achieve the kind or operation 
seen at the two US plants in 
which British Steel has an 
interest 

When one of these. Trico. 
becomes folly operational 
later this year it will require 
just 300 employees to produce 
two milUoa tonnes of steel a 
year. Though Sir Brian said 
that the American .plants 
were not comparable with file 
UK operations, they provided 
a benchmark in tarniB of the 
"management interface" 
wanted at the British sites. 

“We are looking for a ter 
more direct, system in which 
the various levels of middle 
management are significantly 
eroded and we have a mulfi- 
skilled workforce,” he said. 
The shop-floor operators, 
working in a team, would lbr 
the first time decide on such 
Issues as. safety and efficiency 
at their plants. 



Biting 

the 

bullet 



llfHEN the late Ian Mac- 
aw Gregor became chair- EdltfiCl bV 
man of British Steel 18 i n. , r . , L: nri hcim 
years ago, he had a dream: 1 — I S3 DUCKlMy naMT 
of being able to go into a 


Managing without bosses . . . Compnte»controned operation has seen productivity at British Steel’s modernised plants 
rise from 14 man hours per tonne two decades ago to 2.4 man honrs per tonne 


Under its drive to harmo- 
nise working conditions for 
blue- and white-collar work- 
ers. British Steel has already 
persuaded its managers to 
work a 36J5 hour basic week, 
so minutes longer than be- 
fore, for higher pay. The com- 
ls offering its productive 
much hi ghe r pay to 
learn new skiffs and responsi- 
bilities. 

Keith Brockman, general 
secretary of the Iron and Steel 
Trades Confederation, the 
main ipiton, said that employ- 
ees were prepared to go along 
with the company’s plans “to 
become the prime player in 
Europe, where there’s 20 mil- 
lion tonnes of excess capacity, 
in teems of productivity’’. 

He said: “Underpinning file 
union position is that we 
don’t accept any hard redun- 
dancies and we expect the 


chairman to honour his side 
of file baragin that there will 
be no major closures. ” 

Sir Brian said only a “few 
bits and pieces here and 
there" might go. 

The British Steel chairman 
said it was unlikely that the 
group would invest in the Far 
East in the short term, but it 
was still looking for acquisi- 
tions there and saw Europe 
and North America as pre- 
senting profitable prospects. 
The company, he added, was 
actively looking at Poland 
and Romania. 

He ruled out taking equity 
in west European businesses 
such as Cockerfll. the Belgian 
steel producer now being 
courted by other European 
groups interested In taking 
on some of the 79 per cent 
stake owned by the regional 
Walloon government 
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“Cockerfll might hav6 in- 
terested us, but not on the 
terms being offered, and 
that’s to guarantee jobs ad in- 
finitum," he said. “Our busi- 


ness is about profits and 
shareholder value If it’s jobs 
before shareholder interests 
the answer Is too ... It simply 
prolongs the agony 1 .'’ 


modernised plant, shoot 
straight with a rifle and see 
the bullet exit the other end 
of the mill without hitting a 
single person, writes David 
Gow. 

Today, in plants like 
Llanwem. south Wales — 
where the bulk of produc- 
tion staff work In air-condi- 
tioned offices behind com- 
puter screens — his dream 
is almost a reality but, 
thanks to the vagaries of in- 
ternational currency mar- 
kets and steel prices, there 
will be even fewer targets 
to hit in years to come. 

British Steel’s UK work- 
force foil from 166,400 on 
file eve of a 13-week strike 
in i960 — before Mr Mac- 
Gregor took over the then 
state-owned concern — to 
54,400 ten years later. It 
now stands at 39,100. But 
output, at around 15 mH 
lion tonnes a year, is only 
marginally lower timw it 
was two decades ago as the 
number of man-hours 
required per tonne has 
fallen from more than 14 to 
about three. 

The Improvement in pro- 
ductivity may have been 
constant but the rise and 
tell of the pound ensured 
that profits have been on a 
roller-coaster ride. On tak- 
ing over In 1980, Mr Mac- 
Gregor inherited record 
losses of £ 1.8 billion but in 
1989, by then in private 
hands. British Steel earned 
£733 million. 

Four years later, with 
Britain gripped by reces- 
sion, the pre-tax losses 
were £149 million- A far- 
ther three years on, buoyed 
by low-inflation g ro wth at 
home and a competitive 
edge to sterling, the com- 
pany could boast of being 
tiie lowest-cost producer in 
the world — and post re- 
cord profits of £ 1.1 billion. 

That is the position Sir 
Brian Moffat, British 
Steel's current chairman, 
wants to regain with the ac- 
celerated "radical man- 
power review” he disclosed 
yesterday to an accompani- 
ment of repeated warnings 
about the uncertain trading 
environment now and in 
the years ahead. He was 
certain of one th ing the 
British workforce produc- 
ing the hoped-for earnings 
will be even slimmer than 
Sir Ian envisaged in bis 
wildest dreams. 


was an awfhl inev- 
itability that Goldman 
the mighty Waff 
Street partnership, would de- 
cide to follow the herd and 
convert itself into a limited 
company. 

The issue has cropped up 
six or seven times before in 
the more-or-less illustrious 
130 years since the bank’s 
foundation, but never before 
had the impetus towards con- 
version seemed so strong. 

At a time when even medi- 
ocre executives in the invest- 
ment hanking world pull 
in seven figure sums each 
year there were quite legiti- 
mate concerns that the lower 
orders would defect if they 
were not showered with the 
riches enjoyed by their peers. 

By dividing the spoils as 
widely as possible Goldman 
should be able to ensure it 
keeps people it most prizes 
On a rather more humble 
scale, a wealth and decision- 
making trickle-down could 
resemble the model of our 
own John Lewis partnership. 

It is totally unconvincing, 
however, to argue that rais- 
ing about $5 billion (£3 bfl- 
lian) by selling 10 to 15 per 
cent of the business will make 
one iota’s difference to the 
strategy Goldmans is likely to 
follow. The investment bank 
is already a leader in mergers 
& acquisitions work, under- 
writing and share dealing. It 
is also an increasing power- 
house in asset management 
and will look even stronger if 
the rumours are true that 
Merrill Lynch and its new ac- 
quisition. Mercury Asset 
Management, are not getting 
along so welL 

If Goldman will not risk be- 
coming a takeover target by 
floating a majority of its 
shares, it will raise too little 
to give it more than a puny 
punch in today's world of fi- 
nancial services acquisitions. 

Sane people should con- 
clude only two things: that 
greed — and on an heroic 
scale — has become such a 
factor among the Goldman 
partners that their concern to 
preserve the hugely success- 
fill partnership ethos of the 
bank has been completely 
overridden, and that, as 
world markets continued to 
tremble yesterday, it won’t be 
long before we remember the 
day the Goldman partners 
called the top of the market as 
the day we should have sold 
out 
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I Yen slide sends shares tumbling 


Chariottu Dwangr 


HAKES prices plum- 
arotmd the world 
resterday amid fears 
♦hat the recession in Japan 
could drag the rest of the 
world into an economic 
slump- ‘Hie yen was also hit 
sliding to an eight-year low 
against the dollar in the wake 
of Friday’s news that Japa- 
nese output contracted in 
1997 — the first year it fell 
since the second world war. 

Shares in London wer e hi t 
by Asian nerves wxth the FTSE 
•100 index losing’ more than 120 
points at one stage before 
recovering to end the day at 
5120, nearly 50 points down. 


On Wall Street the benchmark 
US index was down 117 points 
in afternoon trading, trigger- 
ing curbs designed to check 
market instability. 

European leaders meeting in 
Cardiff for the last summit of 
the British presidency warned 
fhat the Ja panese economic 
crisis could infect otherwise 
healthy economies fn Europe 
and the United States. 

“The world economy is fac- 
ing the biggest risk since the 
Latin America debt crisis," 
said a spokesman for the 
Prime Minister Tbny Blair. 

The yen reached its lowest 
level since August 1990. Ana- 
lysts said the Japanese cur- 
rency was beading towards 150 
after US Treasury secretary 


Robert Rubin last week ap- 
peared to rule out co-ordinated 
efforts to prop it up by the 
world’s major economies. 

"If s almost as if the United 
States is pushing Japan to the 
brink cf collapse to force pol- 
icy makers there into a more 
positive response,” said said 
Gerard Lyons, chief econom ist 
at Japanese bank DKB. 

Ohe yen’s slide unleashed fe- 
rocious pressures on the other 
Asian markets which compete 
wifb Japanese goods for export 
markets. The plummeting yen 
could trigger a devaluation of I 
the Chinese yuan, with poten- 
tially devestating conse- 
quences for the rest of Asia. 

“Japa n is the root cause of | 
everything that is going on in 


the world economy at the mo- 
ment,” said Mr Lyons. 

The French prime minister 
hinted yesterday that further 
tells in the yen could prompt 
the G7 countries to reconsider 
last week's derision not to in- 
tervene to prop up the 
currency. 

“We need to rapidly weigh 
up the risks of the Japanese 
situation and collectively con- 
sider how to respond.” said 
French Prime Minister Lionel 
Jospin. 

Figures out yesterday indi- 
cated the continuing weakness 
of the Japanese economy. 

The Japanese lower house yes- 
terday approved a mint-budget 
to fund the ffrst stage of a pack- 
age of tax cuts. 


Food court 

news that Asda Is 
planning to open drive- 
through restaurants Il- 
lustrates how ter the super- 
market chains have come 
from -stacking baked beans 
high and selling them cheap. 
And it raises the question of 
how much more powerful 
they can get without taking 


over our lives. In feet, Asda is 
merely extending its estab- 
lished operation, which al- 
ready sells 24 milli on pizzas, 
five million curries and 

780.000 hot chickens a year. 

The restaurant trial to be 

opened at Canterbury next 
month, will add a few extras 
and allow consumers to eat 
before, after or instead of 
shopping. 

But the fact that this devel- 
opment is incremental dem- 
onstrates how far the super- 
market offer already 
stretches. It explains how 

40.000 square feet of filin g 
space is barely enough to fit 
everything in these days, al- 
though supermarkets half 
that size looked over-ambi- 
tious as recently as the mid- 
1980s. 

Now Asda, no doubt soon to 
be followed by Tesco and the 
others, wants to sell us the 
baked beans in a can. beans 
in curry sauce in a takeaway 
box ready for the microwave, 
and the same thing on a plate 
in the restaurant It is a new 
interpretation of “ready 
meals”, ready without the 
bather of taking them home 
to be warmed up. 

The advantage to the super- 
markets is higher margins. 
But there could be a downside 
— the further the grocers get 
away from grocery, the more 
volatile their business be- 
comes. 

Eating out is a good-times 
pastime. In harder times we 
still have to buy food, bat we 
don’t have to pay other people 
to cook it 


ABI confession 


Ai 


GLOSSY nostra culpa 
plopped on to the desks 
MPs yesterday from 
the Association of British In- 
surers. It is an attempt to 
paint the background to the 
pensions mi s-selling disaster, 
to apportion blame and to up- 
date the people’s representa- 
tives on what is being done to 
compensate those who have 
been wronged. 

It comes at a time when the 
industry's compensation pro- 
gramme is moving from 
phase one (helping out the 
priority cases) to phase two 
(the less immediate cases, 
which may number two mil- 
lion). 

It is dear that the ABI, 
which has always been quite 
a powerful lobbying force, is 
stepping up a gear in terms of 
its toadying to senior 
politicians. 

Little wonder. Insurers 
have decided that traditional 
insurance is about to become 
only a very small part of their 
business. 

What they are really about 
is savings, and that means 
they will increasingly come 
head-to-head with banks, 
bui l di ng societies and stock 
market vehicles as rivals for 
the nation’s disposable 
pound. 

Look only at the enormous 
potential offered by the trans- 
fer from the National Health 
Service to the private sector 
of care for old people (long 
term care insurance) or from 
the state to the private sector 
for retirement living allow- 
ances (the stakeholder pen- 
sions) or for a proportion cf 
the putative Individual Sav- 
ings Accounts. Who says PR 
isn’t worth the candle? 


Butler calls for 
society degrees 


Liz Stuart 
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CAHELOT, Britaklfe tenth 
*eet popiftar themo park, 

hta been sold to Its - 

jnwieuuiuauLly Granada 
Qreup far m or e tha n . . 
SIB. mOhm. ThltfeftftWB hat 
'^eVwalebylWCofHa 
”*Wpe 1*arfc da w a l op m an t lft 
fft rfiimu n uM l tfe r 
fttnanCtS wriHfonand 
*20 nation, writes Tony May. 
Gamelat, atCharaoek 

WanVCboriey, 

Mn cqsl i hi a, attracts almost 
■i ntton visitors a y*ar and 
ft based ontteKIitg Arthur 
79 *nd*. lt, features Jousting, 
^ (Mas and attractions, i 

fbfcteen* Ann and a 140- 
■fft hotafarfth aidgMcU* 

™ r . 1*400 people nod 
c^Rfeiencftfecailiesfor 
*5o. 

ft (t one of tiaa biggest ; . 
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°?*jflfaearinbe created by 
"NMnant plan. The buy* 
t«k being made by four eat- 
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Springer abandons Mirror bid 


G ranad a eoroc utiv ee . W elt 

latao plan to invest £3 mflffon 
i i unxmat Be ntt o ver the 
next three yem*- . . 

PHOTOGRAPH: DON UCPHff 


Simon Beavis 
Media Business Editor 

I ORE than £111 mil- 
I lion was wiped off the 
lvalue of the Mirror 
Group yesterday after Ger- 
man publisher Axel Springer 
Veriag abandoned plans to 
bid for the group after delib- 
erating for three weeks. 

Springer — publisher of the 
rightwing German paper Bild 
— announced its decision 
after a board meeting yester- 
day. Shares in the Mirror 
Group Immediately fell 11 per 
cent to 208-Sp and the City 
predicts that they could go be- 
low 200 p if no alternative bid- 
der came forward- 
got some analysts believe 


fiie group could soon be the 
subject of a rival offer. Lead- 
ing contenders include a pri- 
vate buyer and the newspaper 
group Trinity, which had al- 
ready discussed a merger 
with the Mirror. 

The reclusive Barclay 
Brothers — owners of The 
European and Sunday Busi- 
ness — have also been ru- 
moured as possible bidders. 

The consensus in the City 
last night was that the Mirror 
now desperately needs a deal 
of some sort Axel’s retreat 
came in a terse three-line 
statement saying it bad “com- 
pleted an extensive review of j 
all issues and will not be mak- 
ing an offer for the Mirror 
Group”. 

Mirror directors shot back, 


expressing delight that the 
Germans had left the field 
and . claiming it was good 
news for shareholders as it 
would allow the company to 
continue ro deliver enhanced 
value. 

Chief executive David 
Montgomery said of the 
Springer approach: “This al- 
ways looked like an attempt 
to take control of Mirror 
Group on the cheap.” 

The market had been look- 
ing for a bid in the 275p-a- 
share range, although the 
Mirror board bad not dis- 
guised Its ambitions to 
achieve 300p. Both seem to 
have been way outside the 
rangeof Axel Springer. 

one of the Mirror’s top pri- 
orities is to get a new 


man in place quickly. Victor 
Blank, the chairman of Char - 
terhouse Bank and a buyout 
specialist, is still seen as the 
most likely candidate. But the 
three-week siege of the Mir- 
ror by Springier has left the 

group in something of a limbo 
and investors made it clear 
yesterday they are. looking for 
a Clear explanation of where 
the group goes next. 

In the meantime, its top 
managipfriwit team ban also 
been weakened by the unre- 
lated, though badly timed, 
resignation last week of Kel- 
vin MacEenzie as deputy 
chief executive. He Is trying 
to put together a bid for Talk 
Radio with the help of Rupert 
Murdoch’s News Inter- 

naHnnal 


— ORMER butler Michael 
“Hardem has launched 
his latest campaign to 
float the Nationwide build- 
ing society on the stock- 
marfcet with a call to turn 
every customer into a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords 
and to give away O-Ievels for 

£5 each. 

Mr Hardem, the driving 
force behind the push for 
Nationwide to become a 
bank, said in the voting 
papers sent out to Nation- 
wide members over the past 
four days: “Every member 
of the public should want to 
be a customer of Nationwide 
pic and I want to see every 
customer a member of the 
House of Lords.” 


He calls for the creation of 
“a Nationwide Net Universi- 
ty which could deliver 
degrees for £100” and caffs 
for the O-level giveaway, 

even thoug h the qualifica- 
tion no longer exists. He is 
also demanding the society’s 
Staff should receive wind- 
fells worth, up to £20,000 

each, assuring them of job 
security. 

Bob GoodaU, co-ordinator 
of the Save our Bufidtog 
Societies campaign, yester- 
day called Mr Hardem a 
"social vandal.” He said: 
“We are fortunate that we 
have a chap Hire him leading 
the flotation bid as he is 
lacking in any credlblility.” 

Hie official comment from 
the Nationwide is muted, 
painting out that he lost the 
vote for change last year. 


Australia 2.717 
Austria 2021 
Belgium 59-27 
Canada £322 
Cyprus 0.844 
Denmark 11.00 
Finland 8.818 
France 9.618 


Germany 2.866 
Greece 468. 18 
Hong Ko ng 1?25 
India 68.51 
Ireland 1.13 
teraal&OO 
Italy 2338 


Malaysia 8J6 
Malta 0.628 
Netherlands 3.22 T 
New Zealand Ml 
Norway 1221 
Portugal 231.57 
Saudi Arabia 6,00 


Singapore 280 
South Africa &53 
Spain 242£1 
Sweden 1£ia 
Swtofhnd 2382 
Turkey 410,890 
USA 1.683 


SuppW by Nawesi (oxetotov mpoa, ahekti Md mdalta) 
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Chris Hawkins talks to the trainer who has high hopes of returning to the big time in Thursday’s Gold Cup 

Elsworth aims to land winning Punch 


W HEN David Els- 
worth. trainer of 
the legendary De- 
sert Orchid, 
moved from Whitsbury to 
Whitcombe be admits he lost 
his way but, back at his origi- 
nal Hampshire base now and 
back on the right road, he bas 
a great chance of winning the 
Ascot Gold Cup on Thursday 
with Persian Punch. 

It is eight years since Els- 
worth had a winner at the 
Royal meeting and for a while 
it looked as if bis days in the 
sun were over. 

In 1969 he was champion 
jumps trainer and the 
following season finished 
fourth in the Flat trainers’ 
championship. From fabric 
salesman around the west 
country market towns to feted 
horse-master, life was good 
and there seemed no reason 
why it should not remain so. 

But Elsworth took his eye 
off the bah, his foot off the 
pedal — use whatever euphe- 
mism you want — and sud- 
denly he was scrabbling 
around for the crumbs in- 
stead of lording it at the high 
table. 

He moved to Peter Bolton’s 
stable complex at Whitcombe 
in Dorset but it did not work 
out 

‘Tm not blaming the place 
or the people and looking 
back I think perhaps I slowed 
down,” he said. “1 thought Td 
made it and was assured of a 
regular supply of horses and 
owners but I was wrong. 

"If you don't give it 100 per 
cent don't work hard at it the 
owners drift away. You’ve got 
to keep on recruiting and per- 
haps 1 didn't do that 
"But now Tm happy to be 
back at Whitsbury — not in 
my old house and stables but 
in the top yard where I’ve got 
60 horses — and I've tried to 
raise my game. I feel moti- 
vated and all the old enthusi- 
asm is there again.” 

So too Is the magical touch, 
the instinctive feel for a horse 
which singles out the achiev- 
ers from the honest triers in 
the training game. Once you 
have it you do not lose it but 
Elsworth knows you need the 
raw material to work on. 

Persian Punch is some ma- 
terial. A big, strapping ches- 
nut who has won two of his 
three races this season — the 









Showing the way . . . David Elsworth directs proceedings at Whitsbury with the stable star, Persian Punch, looking on 


only defeat coming over an In- 
adequate trip of a mile and 
three-quarters. 

"There is an athleticism 
about him that excites you,” 
said Elsworth. "Even at the 


walk you can see there’s 
something special about him. 
I’ve had him since he was a 


gangly yearling. Now he’s 
reached full maturity and 
he’s stronger than ever. 

"I think he's a got a favour- 
ite’s chance and at this stage 1 
think he'll win, but as the 


race gets nearer I know I'll 


start losing my confidence. 
IPs a terrible nerve-wracking 
thin g preparing a horse for a 
big race.” 

Persian Punch carries the 


colours of Jeff Smith, one of 


the luckiest owners in racing 
as Chief Singer, Lochs ong and 
Grey Shot, among many 
others, will testify. Smith is 
not a great jumping fan but he 
mi gh t be come next season if 
Elsworth can persuade him to 
run Persian Punch over 
hurdles. 

The trainer has even con- 


jured images in his mind of 
Persian Punch storming up 
the Ch eltenham hill in the 
Gold Cup; not necessarily a 
of fantasy. 


' rnw -jz r. rji t r: ri n : 


the Ascot version but Els- 


worth will give the young ap- 
prentice Neil Pollard, who 
claims 71b. several chances at 


the Royal meeting starting 
with Lear Spear today in the 
Britannia Handicap. 

“The boy rides very well 
| and is good value for his 
claim," said Elsworth. “He’d 


have a decent each-way 
chance on, Lear Spear who 
ran a good race behind Spin- 
drift at Newmarket last time. 
He was third to Tamarisk and 
Greek Dance in a maiden at 
Kempton last season and that 
now looks pretty decent 


On Thursday, Elsworth be- 
lieves Dashiba will run well 


in the Chesham Stakes over 


seven furlongs: “She was 
third at Newbury first time 
out over five, but this trip 
should suit her much better. 


She’s by Dashing Blade but 
her dam was a stayer. Hope- 
fully Kieren Fallon rides.” 

In the Wokingham Stakes 
on Friday, just about the most 
competitive sprint handicap 
of the season, Elsworth will 
be double handed wife Law 
Commision (beaten a short- 
head in this race four years 

and while the big batallions 
will be out in force at the 
meeting he reckons be can 
I heat them to the punch. 


Stoute should 
be on target ^ 
with Insatiable 


Ton y Paley 

M ichael stoute, 

knighted in the 
Queen's Birthday 
Honours List, can crown a 
perfect week by sending out 
insatiable to win the Prince 
Of Wales’s Stakes on the 
opening day of Royal Ascot 

today. . 

Stoute. who bas a record 
second to none with older 
horses in recent years, has 
been characteristically pa- 
tient with the lightly-raced In- 
satiable who showed much 
improved form when quick- 
ening up in impressive style 
to beat Gam da in the Briga- 
dier Gerard Stakes at San- 
down last month. 

The Sandown race looked 
competitive enough on paper 
to suggest Insatiable can cope 
with the step up in class for 
today's contest and as a horse 
whose career has been dogged 
by sore shins he will be ide- 
ally suited by the soft ground. 

Daylami, reputedly the Go- 
dolphin team’s best hope for 
the meeting, raced last season 
as if he wpuld appreciate a 
step up in trip and looked as 
good as ever when making a 
winning reappearance for his 
new stable in the Tattersalls 
Gold Cup at The Curragh, a 
race which has been working 
out welL 

The cut in the ground is in 
his favour too but his Group 
One penalty means he has to 
give 5lb to the less-exposed 
Insatiable (3.05). 

Cape Cross, who ran way 
below form at Ascot last year 
on soft ground, was surely 
allowed to poach too big a 
lead when winning the Lock- 
inge Stakes at Newbury last 
time and Poteen (2.30), who 
was closing with every stride 
and was only beaten a neck at 
the finish, can turn the tables 
in the Queen Anne Stakes. 

Luca Cumani's contender 
lost his way after an excellent 
third in last year's 2.000 Guin- 
eas but his recent work since 
that back-to-form Newbury 
run suggests he is more than 
capable of g rinning at this 
level. He won on heavy 
ground first time out as a two- 
year-old and is a half-brother 
to the confirmed soft-ground 
performer Bog Trotter. 


Among Men is unprovehoo. 
the going while impressive 
Derby day winner Xntfkbab's 
speed may well.be bluhted-hy . 
the prevailing conditions. 

The ability to act on the soft \ 
will be paramount and In tfcfe 
St James's Palace Stakes that 
should work in the favour of 
Dr Fong (5.45). wbOcHiay 
lack the class of hisrivals^mt 
has winning formovih: course-’ 
and distance on heavy 
ground. 

The favourite. Victory 
Note, has winning form. on- 
the soft in the Greenham 
Stakes but that was a rela- 
tively weak, falsely-run affair 
and his trainer. Peter Chap- 
pie-Hyam, has warned in the 
past about his charge’s ability 
to handle very testing condi- 
tions. Desert Prince’s big-race 
entries in sprints suggest he 
may find the trip a problem-in 
the conditions. 

The Ascot Stakes, over two- 
and-a-half miles, is going to 
take some getting and I fear 
my long-term fancy Tumpole 
may find the task too tough 
under a welter 10 stone. Fabfl- 
lion. who has form on heavy, 
was only a neck behind Turn- 
pole at Doncaster first 'time 
out and needs an out-and-out 
stamina test. 

Name Of Our Father would 
also be a live prospect . If 
translating his recent hur- 
dling form to the level ' but 
Rainbow Frontier (5.30) Is 
already proven on the Flat, 
has solid form on soft going 
and has put up some smart 
displays over timber this win- 
ter. Martin Pipe’s booking erf 
Kieren Fallon catches the eye. 

On soft ground in recent 
year those drawn low have 
had the edge in races over the 
straight course at Ascot and 
with front-runners Misbah, 
drawn six. and Timekeeper, 
in stall seven, in the Britan- 
nia Handicap it should pay to 
stick with those berthed near 
the stands side. 

Lucayan Indian (4.55) is 
favourably positioned in stall 
10. He has always been held 
in high regard at home, has 
been working well since his 
good second to French Con- 
nection at Haydock in a com- 
petitive contest last month 
and held an entry in today's 
Queen Anne Stakes until the 
five-day stage. 
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Royal Ascot Jackpot card with guide to the form 


Results 


TONY PALEY TOP FORM 


2.30 
3.05 

3.45 Dr Fong WctBfjr Note (aft) 

4.20 Bertofini Rad Sea (nop) 

455 Lucayan Indian (nb) Ptao-B 

5.30 Ra'ntewFrvriar Tumpcto 

Tenttig ndrt-handsd irtangdar dreuft rt iXm w*i 23 run-in. Strain nde. 

Going: Good to soft * Denotes Motors. • Top torn rating. 

Draw: Lon number* tavoued 420 and 4.55. 

Seven day winters: 520 WBney-de-Bargerac. 

BSnfcercd fat fine: 4.20 Red Sea; 520 Lime Mom. Jazz Track. Yisorad: None 
Figures ki brackets sier torso's name denote flays shoe last outing 


O OAara^srwKfSHomsE) [rr/TI 

mamW 1 m £68,1 50 (9 declared) BBC1 

WttS 102S1 CapBCnasPOW Sta&rar 4-9-7 D DDooctoe >7 

TOP) 0-2153 4tau*ii*Ciq(q)Kt4arf5-9-6 - I Cochran* 8S 

T<I(Tf 1H1-6 Anonalfcii (WHO (01 an same 4-9-5 MjOoom 

iota Z300-3 Ctsbs Sfa (31) (D)R.kfrBai Houghton 5-9-2 T (Me 

UK® 11121 lamb(H|<D)SUn Sum 4-9-2 L MU 

WH 63-151 fcctoepB)Piaemm4-9-2 R fates 

107 W fare (J 1 )l>i™i 4-9-2 RHStoUniTT* 

MB (91 300-2 fates 06)(BF)J 1*5 4-8-1 J R TOl 

TOO 2-11 Brant Dm (25) (D)H Cad 3-9-6 K Faflon 

tori Mfic 13-0 Mtoft 7-2 ft***. 1 1-2 fa Oat 7-1 Caw Crass. *npg Mm. 12-1 Afcuttv*. Cade 
a*. 20-1 Mucha. 40-1 tenon. 

Coni Mfa: 7-1 Mtttb. 3-1 Fteen. 6-1 Or* Dre. 8-1 Cot Cues, Arana Ken. 10-J Carre SMfc. 11-’ 
Media*. 25-1 Ramn. Uudve. 

TotoMfiv 1 3-6 MWob. 7-2 Wan. J r-?fa Dae. 7-1 Amwg Un 9-1 Caps Craa 10-1 far State 12-1 
Atari***. 25-1 HoOtaa. 33-1 Ronkn. 

UMn Mfa 7-4 MM. Ti-4 Pare*. 5-1 an Dm 7-1 tamg Men 10-1 Atari*!*. 12-1 Cepe 
Qua, 14-1 fas3ak 3M Mrin. 40-1 Rnnn 
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3820 54- IJI 

303 S 11-143 
394(0 16-63 
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£1 

mjm 


bki i* Can State nttn oar 2t ouL hodnay on 11 out rai on Nde M Ufa. id. bti 3L 
MnM* (M 4 , (ta* ittan m a u hmtew II nl nme nt9B. IBh, tt) 4 ad Awng Hai (Mk 
ahoy* inroad. ndJai on 3 ad. wtoad fa Moo. 615. Wn S. MMafc JVmp prartete. Hflowr 1 1 out. soon 
cfea. area Epson im II 3. £a twatog Hdfa Meadnr W5l tan Atamttnk Rm 5to. rtttai aid 

hcataaywo It am. « on, id. ttn ft fates: Sued on. M a 11 . Tdbehlnd Wdvtei *aatehfMm im & 3. 
6a In May fatal Ctead I»)b. rtten ow U on. »d H9* fcia lurfcng. heattai «a solas. a*l al *d W«1 
Cnaukan aKenekn 71 as. Cd4fli&nl[lMcUa9 dL flevNaruwa iM.ificlafcn8ed.wn a fata* In 
as. (A beatog Wed A-MruB Or 13L 


201® 1323-1 

2020 32541 

TOR '14133 
TOR 11-231 
205(7) 2513-1 

208(1) 431-12 

20701 105J-0 

ZOBffl 12-41 





Thirsk runners and riders 



Dispel Saia 


Dispel Safa 


4.3S Desarl Rghtor ftoge stan 

5.10 Trojan Hero Tro)ao Here 

5.40 BhRM83 o a Bkipas so ff 

Laft-tondad back, sftarp in nature, ot just ova IWn wan 41 rarv-n 
Going: Soft. * Denotes bHsas. • Top torn rating. 

Draw: Iflgh nuitoeis tawiied In 3J25 aid 4.00. 

Seven day w in ners : 5.10 Octos Rtts 5 40 EkWHSCfl. 

BSnkend fbst fine: 325 Ofa's FoOy. 5.10 Faay Hng. Vfsored: 
2.15 Paper FSgftt 325 Spedded Gem; 4.00 One Singer, Oars KHe. 


7f £2.775(1 5 declared) 

4GBaW«Mw{toTEBMM«94> Ihnh 80 

Ceut TNrtne I Span 9-0 J Cano — 

Decoded J Bub M ■ feypin — 

OCO fee* ®M 0»r 9-0 f fee* 77 

6 aadnepiJAP Jows9-Q ■ Man 79 

0 Rher Cowl p«Ettc*w 9-0 E I Karim — 

SegwawUoiP9r9-0 ft Mn — 

02 Tlaefc III— w W U Chanro &-0 RMa 71 

5 neMdW|«7l IEaMw9-0 i Bandt«00 

Tkn To WW J FbG»Wl 9-0 „ W Olan — 

SO TwdMBWW»9-0 w Sue* 72 

BO BTO^SlIB-CTPMoMS-fl - Pawn IfcMfl - 

0 JaaaortinP 0*8-9 — J Ftrtue 79 

64 SwlWipyFEwnsB-9 C Uartar* B 

552 SoaMfaWB-HrtpgWGMIuiiw 

8-5 D HcSalSa (7) B 

: 7-2 SmStaioc-ejei. 9-3 Paw ffa. iMfc 7-1 llw* 
, 8-1 Caul im* 10-1 Boost Haoar. Mh Owl 



2 EA INGS MAIDEN STAKES 3Y0 

■w#W7f £3.938 (11 declared) 

1® 01-2 faMelflsai C*2}D lafcr 96 M fcwf 8E 

2(91 M L»*rinlL»lf1Z)*BjfeT$-0 0 Urt*u — 

30 43-2 a»*rtMBlJJ'law9-0 J Canf *90 

4011 44 Rogncy TtaM (5) 1 Easaniy 3-0 L CM 77 

BO Bowled iMmU bub? e-9 J BnfeB — 

«m CoeralaftCEgawS-O -.0 lowttor — 

7(4 0 R Mi | ftfe O»8»P5)RFtBg»B-9 R Vtafew (5) 52 

BIT) 00- !SwP*Bpi<j&icob«aS-9 Rkn iWder — 

9® CO KwSaenptl0(|JBBTy8-9 J Fanaa — 

101ft 6- lfc«t(ZS7)JE«r8-9 ... B iJffkl 64 

11 (IQ 03- WgglagpTONIMianS-l D Hariaa B0 

Betts* 4-5 IU* 1 1-4 Cwbh Lsgai. 7-1 HtoW- IW fancy Teres. 20-1 
Htao. 25-1 Ketjf nines. Mes SaentA 


3 A JC NORTH SIDES SELLING STAKES 2Y0 
■4961 £2,478 (12 declared) 

IQ IMwEMUbsJ Cisb S-11 lifer — 

2(7) 65 askrfaBBIWlwlS-11 0 hut 75 

3(1) D S«N»O)0l(S)S9wrna&-11 Me GttMS — 

4® 0 Baton Heats (31) UftS 3-6 0 Orbta — 

S® EKJ Cawiim (151 N Tedder B-€ Urn IMfer* 71 

6(11) 0 CaNeBrPrtecsH (17) □ eater 8-6. .. t Mire — 

70 0060 C&fcrtRatfl3}T£aSteby8-fl . . _ LChnoek* TO 

9(101 CE Qana(I7)mRFiurB-6 B fe nrtin fi) 81 

9(91 2 DhpMSaaBPCdwB-f i fenoflMB 

tt(ia 00 SMteNs(4^M&eanB-e_ IDS) — 

no suJas 8 U 0 oe 8 -H „ . ..... y twasy — 

12(4) 505 SpSCRM Gw (!l| P Tore 6-6 _ K Henp* (7) A 73 

Bstfa 5-2 Dtspd S*L 7-5 (fane. 6-1 Caaqlzs. 5-1 f»i Oh fatted 
Oan. 10-1 Sleek CWt 14-1 B* Ot Hea*. Ckec's Fc*y. 


t(57) JErtfflev 9-3 ... £ j 


BeUst 8-1 Tiemenw. 7-1 Herd SNS», Reaoy Foeabie. 8-1 Heaertr 
Jfanre.OmMa.CatianM, MesSosts. 

Jk OCMACMhlAN APPEAL HAIUHCAP 

“TiW 5# im4J £3,626 (7 declared) 

IS <K61fi D f Wm a TOfeai 6-8-11 . j Cans 86 

2Q 14-CS De*ert figetor (VJ) (CO) Ms U 

7-9-10 s Crea B ■ 

3B -30503 FdwCfa (MRS Kltal: 5-9-8 StL* 9G 

4(7) 90003 tweliimiil JfaBBRMWEjamy 

4-9-0 s Rmanore (71 K 

SO 33000 *aaatB(1«taS6canc7-8-7 . . . B ataWw S *96 

6(1) 23330} OoSkn Ace (13) R fas 5-B-l PfStS ■ 

tui 4104Q ■dsBPfatiqw so* >7-12 msoffS a 

B Ufa 3-1 DerarRonar. 7-2 Gdden A* 4-1 far Omc. 11-2 Hfa R» 
6-1 Sattfe MBftB fe. 7-1 fam. 16-1 Bad (fa 


9-2 Mat Hag, 6-1 Into fa B*i Bfa. B-1 Sere 


JC 4 APHK RILES' HANDICAP 

wfc fc twlmE3,912 (12 (tedaretn 


-£*S HlHBOF) 
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1(13 34-21 NMh bap (IttLOaod 3-9-13 J Fattse 

2(5) 4521-0 JntfeS&nBUP Wfai 3-0-9 8 ttcOem 

3(111 0QB11 BfeBssril (An JEridcy 6-9-9 ttHasv< 

4 17) 631-00 Seetw IQ J&eer 3-9-2 S D mfen 

S(4| -424.2 H fel OF) SBnfep 7-8-11 (fade steel 

IS 100-00 ft 3-8-10 0 Pan 

7(3 264C DfettrePfiNCSgrtifteL^s ■ Caftfle 

8(3 C0CTO- RM^BE) 0)1 KeOeefe 6-8-7 J CaraO 

9(1) 04-531 IW| ante (11) »•> fa 3-6-3 R Me 15) 
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110 40001 Mdqr (sdr pi) TEaMy 3-8-2 L Cfarescfc * 
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BRIGHTON 

a.1 S 17*1: 1 .PRBdUas, n Carlisle ( 10-1 ); 
2. Saeaeta On* (11-31: a. Porea Bh eo 
( 18 - 1 ): *, FtaeneTouree |9-2 Ibv). 18 ran 1 . 
1 (U Ryanl Tota 06 M: C260. 0.30. 
Ol 80. O 50 Dual Ft CS3 l 901 Trio C46S.40. 
CSF- E59 j 62 Tf lease £886.05. 

2jOS (6Qc 1, DAVID, T Quinn (9-4 lavl; 2. 
Urefcy Rad (11-31: 3, OtayvM (7-1). H run. 
5. (Mias Qay KHIewsy] Tom ET-HOinJO. 
C2J0. £3 00. Dual F 00.80. CSF: 06.09. 
a. 15 (In If 196yds): 1, BENJAMIN 
FRANK, N Day 0-2 favj; 2. April Stock 
|6-1). 3, Tetomr |2S-1). T ian. Nk. 10. (S 
mxxfcf Tota: O 40; Cl 10 £230. Dual F; 
£4,10. CSF: £3.72. NR Doublin' Bay. 

MS (In) 1. PRAM rue FAIR. C Rutter 
(*-l). 2, hnH w H o n (11-4): 3. Waken 
U nlgh U (2-i lav). G ran. 5. 2. (G L Moore) 
Tote: £5 DO. £2-90, Cl 80. Dual F: 01.50 CSF: 
04.74. 

4.1 S (6f): 1. MIMA’S MAGIC. N Pollard 
(16-1): S. HfefeSs (7-2 lavi: 3, tvonfs Joy 
( 4 - 1 ) 9 ran . Nk, sh hd. (K Ivory) Toto' 0 1 50. 
£2 31. £2 60. 0 50 Dual F: £34.50. Trio 
£8350. CSF: £68.27. Tncast £255 52. 

4w43 (In 2f> 1, HUNT MU, G Outfield 
( 15-8 lavl: *. Iron Bfannetoto (S-2|; 3, Pewa- 
ant SRuadae (11-21. 9 ran 1. X (M Pres- 
to 111 Tote: £3.80. 0.80. Cl 3D. C2 10. Dual F: 
£5.30. Trio: £25.50. CSF: C7.10 
QUADPOn 02.70. 

FtACBPOTlC43 20. 

JACKPOT; Not won. £2 1.M1C7 carriod tor- 
ward m Royal Ascot today. 

MUSSELBURGH 

*4» (Sft 1. FRILLY PROMT, K Dan ay 
. 16-1): X, HMM0M OrcUd |3-1); a, Hn- 
lena (9-4 )M-lav]. 9-4 int4av Fart ran. 7 ran. 
S. 4. (T Barron) Tote: 01.00. 0.60. £2ja . 
Dual F: £24.60. CSF: 0137. 
2TO<Tf«OyMa|i 1, MAIUOUAHO, R Win- 
ston (5-1J. S, Mamma’s Boy 13-1 lav); a, 
Amton to n CM 111 - 81 . 8 ran. 6. 3. CK Mor- 


gan) Tote: C6JXJ09G. 0.10. 0.70. Dual F: 
£8 .00. CSF' 02.47 

ZJOO (Sf> 1, DAWN PATROL, J BramhB 
(7— 2 lavl: 2, Doobln Pownr |6-1): 8> Yoteoa 
Bmr (5-1). 10 ran. Nk. TX. (K Hogg] Tote: 
£& 40: CL20. £4.00. CI SC OiuU F. £2650 
Trio: £28.60. CSF: E20^8. Tricast G9&58. - 
3^0 (1m 00:1, DOC RY AITS, PMcCalM 
(4-1); 9, Kbwmri (8-1): 3. InfefeM 
(11-2) S-1 tav Uaay Racnel. 10ran.4,lX.(li 
Ryan) To» : £540; £2. 00. 0 .70. C2J0. Dual F: 
£32-90. Trio: £3060. CSR CZ7.6S Trtcast 
£125.49. NR. Manful. 

4jOO (1m)e 1 , BROCTUME OOLD, A CuF- 
hane (5-1). Z, Leamfa Party (6-4 lav): 8> 
ffl i ln fea Ctoure*» (1*-1 ). 7 tan. 2. 7L (Mtt 
M Rsveleyl Tote £4 .9tt £1.80. Clja Dual F: 
£3.80. CSF: £11.78. TrtcasC £88.16 MR: 
Thatched. 

4JO (Tf 60yda> 1, VfCtt PRESmCH- 
TtAL, □ Harrison (4-11 lav); X, Tom (16-1): 
3, Stolon Mote 150-1). 8 ran. 3*. 2. (T 
Elhenngton) Tols: £1.30. 0.10, E2W. 
£1 7.40. Dual F. CB 40. CSF: E6J0. 

5.00 (Ine 6f > 1, DALLY BOY, R WnMn 
(8-1): *. Kllnnmartyra CUrt (7-8 Jnt4av); 3, 
Batoutoftfafeitaia (4-1). 7-2 |nMav Charity 
Crusadar 10 ran 3*. nk. (TEastertjyJTqle: 
£9.70; 0.70. £2 60. 0.70. Dual F;t7J0-TrkC 
£26.10. CSF: 05.18. Tricast 021.31. * 
Burlesque. Ludere. 

QUADPOTi £8.10 . . 

PLACEPOTI £85.00. 

• Rsdcar racaeovna — sWJ WBHriogpMl 
in places aher ttw heavy rains tog! bread It 
to abandon Tuesday's card — have called 
oil Friday’s mooting Biaro. Alter consutta- 
Uon with the JoUiey Club inspectorate, toe 
Stewards concluded that the waterlogging 
on Lhe round course was too savors to 
permit racing to taka ptacs. However, ss s 
result of some sWtft rasnufltlng and the tact 
mat toe straight course should ho to s 
mutable condition, Saturday’s card toots 
likely lobo saved. 

• gv mln g reariil pago 1 3. 
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Cricket 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


County Championship 

Lancashire v Somerset 


Wasim ends 
long wait 


Andy WHscm aft OMiizrffortl 


L ancashire couid 

have polished off the 
Six remaining Somer- 
set second-innings 
wickets before lunch yester- 
day, in time to watch the 
fboty with a few celebratory 
beers. Instead Des, Jimmy 
and Alan had finished chew- 
ing the fet, and been suc- 
ceeded by JBananaman on the 
press-box television, by the 
time Wasim Akram had 
Andrew Cad dick caught be- 
hind to complete Lancashire’s 
second championship -victory 
of the season, by nine runs. 

It was a suitable finish to 
an absorbing game, although 
five points were scant reward 
for Somerset's admirable 
effort. 

When their opener Piran 
Holloway, who had grafted 
through 53 overs for 47, was 
seventh out with the score on 
123 — and 148 still needed — 
it appeared that Lancashire 
would at least be able to 
watch the second half of the 
'Marseille match. Perhaps 
they assumed so, as their 
cricket became mare ragged. 

John Crawley had already 
dropped the easiest of 
chances, offered by Holloway 
in the 10 th over of the day; 
this prompted Wasim, the un- 
lucky bowler, not only to 
withdraw himself from the 
attack but also to leave the 
field. When be returned, Lan- 
cashire’s Pakistan skipper 
mixed the odd unplayable de- 
livery with too many way- 
ward ones, 14 of which were 
no-balls. Mike Walk in son 
dropped Marcus Trescothick 


at third slip off Glen Chappie 
with the score on 182. 

Trescothick and Graham 
Rose went on to score 43 
more, taking their eighth- 
wicket stand to 102 before Wa- 
sim produced a beauty to 
bowl Rose for 56. Rose and 
Trescothick were entitled to 
expect more from the nmet 
man in, Mushtaq Ahmed, 
than the half-hearted pull at 
Peter Martin which lobbed a 
catch to mid-on four overs 
later. 

Trescothick, tall and cor- 
rect, reached an 84-ba£k half- 
century with a well-timed 
straight push in the next over 
and. together with a deter- 
mined Caddick, ensured that 
Lancastrian eyes remained 
trained nervously towards 
the middle rather than 
proudly towards Paul Sc holes 
in Prance. 

Paddy McKeown, who had 
earlier taken a sharp catch at 
short leg to dismiss Rob 
Turner, then dropped the 
third chance of the day at 
backward point Trescothick. 
reprieved for a second time, 
celebrated by hooking Martin 
into the members' area for 
six; Dav Whatmore, Lanca- 
shire's Australian coach, beat 
his fists in frustration on the 
dressing-room balcony. 

At 3.37pm, witii the first 
ball of his 31st over. Wasim 
found Caddick’ s outside edge 
for his fourth wicket of the 
innings, and seventh of the 
match. Lancashire took 22 
points to climb into the top 
half of the table and, if they 
can beat a below-strength 
Surrey at Old Trafford this 
week, this victory could prove 
a turning point. 
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Rose pruned . . . Wasim Altram bowls the Somerset all-rounder for 56 to put Lancashire closer to victory at Old Trafford photograph: chris thomond 


Gloucestershire v Warwickshire 


Lara lot of woe worsens 


Alarm bells for 
Glamorgan 


Essex v Surrey 


G lamorgan, unlikely 

to reach a victory tar- 


Butcher left under cloud 


David Foot at NevO Road 


W arwickshire, not so 
long ago the best team in 
the country, yesterday lost 
their third championship 
match in a row. They offered 
little more than a whimper of 
genuine resistance as 
Gloucestershire, w&h sharp- 
toothed efficiency, gobbled up 
the last eight wickets in 100 
minutes to win by 170 runs. 

There is consternation back 
at Kdgbaston, critical talk of 
Brian Lara’s captaincy and, 
worse, his form. Warwick- 
shire are near the bottom of 
the table and questions are 
being asked. ■' 

They were all out — only 
two had gone on Saturday — 
for 13L Heavy rain had left 
the pitch damp and Courtney 
Walsh took six wickets for a 
dozen from the match. Mike 
Smith was the perfect foil as 
he swung both ways and skid- 
ded a few through too. 

But bad batting was as dis- 
cernible as good bowling. 
Lara, for whom so little has 


gone right with the bat since 
his contentious return, lasted 
three balls. Smith, who 
threatens to become an lbw 
executioner of epic propor- 
tions, dismissed the Trinida- 
dian that way: Lara remained 


rooted to the crease, palpably 
rueing his compounded mis- 
fortunes rather than the 
validity of the decision. 

Nick Knight dissipated 29 
overs of concentration by 
offering no stroke. There were 
other migjudgments. finally 
Dougie Brown’s as he foiled to 
detect Walsh's change ctf pace 
and spooned to mid-ofL He 
had at least played some de- 
cent shots and was last to go. 

Gloucestershire are looking 
encouragingly aggressive as, 
with a game in band, they 
stay close to the leaders. They 
have a fine opening attack; 
Mark AUeyne not only cap- 
tained well but his century 
was a crucial factor. 

Afterwards, and quietly, 
Lara said: “My own form is 
terrible, and clearly I'm work- 
ing very hard to put it right 
It’s a great experience cap- 


taining the county, though 
it’s very different of course 
from lead tug a Test team over 
a shorter period. So for 
haven’t done a very good Job 
of it. 

“My task Is to lift Warwick 
shire. In this match against 
some fine bowling, our bats- 
men have just not been up to 
it We’re i doing- our best to 
sort things out”' 

After the match the team 
and their coach Phil Neale 
held a lengthy team talk in 
the dressing-room. Lara 
added: “This is a team sport 
but things have been slipping 
away from us. We have a good 
bunch of cricketers, yet I ac- 
cept that morale is low at the 
moment We’re determined it 
won’t stay like that” 

Smith accounted for the first 
four wickets yesterday with 
penetrative swing, Walsh 
thriving on pace and lift The 
West Indian was on a hat-trick 
when he yorked Graeme 
Welch and bowled Nell Smith 
with a ball which, by way of 
variety, cracked against the 
base of the stumps. 


get of 312, only just hung 
on for a draw against 
Worcestershire at Sophia 
Gardens. The champions 
were 44 runs short with 
two wickets remaining at 
the end of play, Worcester- 
shire having declared at 
296 for seven. 

Two raln-dlsrupted 
matches were abandoned as 
draws with no play dm the 
final day. 


Meal Fuller at Chelmsford 


ARK BUTCHER 
looked a dejected fig- 
ure as he left the 
ground on a day when the 
weather denied Surrey a vic- 
tory which would have con- 
solidated their place at the top 
of the championship table. 

But it was not the interfer- 


At Grace Road, Kent were 
120 for seven after skittling 
out Leicestershire fin* 108 - 
Doriiam’s 249 for four in 
reply to Northampton- 
shire's 183 at the Riverside 
was enough to give them 
second place on the table. 
24 points behind Surrey. 

ence of tte elements which 
left him gloomy. In trying to 
take a catch near foe end of 
the match, be received a blow 
on his left thumb and must be 
worried with foe second Test 
only a couple of days away. 
Surrey haven't won at 
Chelmsford since 1950, a year 

Scoreboard 

bub y similar 

Surrey (11J. 

UIMVI First Innings 373 (A P Brown 79. 
A J HoHkMke 5ft J N Berry 52 llott 4-04). 

assoc 

U fruifcigs (overnight iSr-BJ 

BilLauulc Ateuanca 
Cmisily Championship 

GLAMOROAN V WORCSBTftflSHSIR 
Cardteh GJamonian fttei) drew wttft 
atoroaMMgdw (9). 

J^^^’.'p'Tlfcreport aft^Thomes 

JOGrevab Tudor AS 

P M Such not out 1 

Extras (b*. Ibd, w2 nb£S) 34 

Total (690 overs) — 803 

OLABKHMAlfc First Inning* 368-3 dec (6 
DT^ngaHgnas 5-68), 

Faa«fwfafcotacaab171. 

■reritegi Blckrwll 24-6-00-3: Tudor 
123-3-49-2; B C Halltoeke 10-2-21-3: 


that also saw Essex finish bot- 
tom of the tahle for the only 
time in their history. A 
second occasion beckons on 
the evidence of this latest 
performance. 

Rain proved Surrey’s 
enemy after they had forced 
Essex to follow an 170 behind 
and reduced them to 49 for 
four. After a downpour at 
around 2.45pm the players 
emerged again three hours 
later but Surrey’s chance had 
gone. Only a further 12 overs 
remained and they called off 
their victory attempt midway 
through. 

Prior to the stoppage Mar- 
tin Bicknell took frill advan- 
tage to expose the frailty of 


Essex’s hatting, dean howling 
Paul Grayson and Nasser 
Hussain in his second over, 
and Darren Robinson finding 
the h ands of Butcher at third 
slip. 

Soon afterwards Ronnie 
Irani was to give Butcher 
more fielding practice on the 
square-leg boundary when 
opening his shoulders against 
Alex Tudor. 

Messrs Robinson, Grayson 
and Irani had managed only 
two half-centuries between 
them this season in a total of 
31 championship inning s and 
that depressing statistic helps 
explain why Essex appear to 
have one hand on the wooden 
spoon. 


Yorkshire v Hants 


Aymes 


helps 
hit the 
target 


David Hopps at HeatAnglsy 


AMPS HIRE showed an 
exemplary sense of 
duty as they resisted 
Yorkshire’s attempts to force 
a victory which, without the 
weekend’s rain, would have 
been all but inevitable. There 
are times when the stubborn- 
ness of the workaday county 
cricketer deserves nothing 
but admiration. 

Survival was the only aim 
for Hampshire as they re- 
sumed the final day still 114 
behind with seven second-in- 
nings wickets remaining after 
following on. Brooding Leeds 
skies cleared to allow a start 
by BL25, and about an hour 
later the first chants of 
“Enger-land” wafted in on the 
breeze from the Original Oak 
pub. where lan Botham ca- 
roused before putting the 
Australians to flight in 1961. 

It would have been so easy 
for Hampshire, dazed by a 
mediocre championship sea- 
son, to shrug and allow stan- 
dards to fell a little. But they 
buckled down and. as six 
o'clock neared. were 
rewarded with a draw at 272 
for nine. 49 runs ahead. 

On a pitch possessing the 
colour and charm of a day-old 
cbapati, Adrian Aymes and 
Paul Whitaker held sway. 
Aymes resisted for nearly 
four hours in all — more than 
three yesterday — for an 
otherwise unremarkable 73, 
Richard Stemp's left-arm spin 
finally trapping him lbw. 

Whitaker, an exiled Tyke 
staunchly proving his merits, 
was equally obdurate: never 
has an assertive baseball 
stance resulted in so many de- 
fensive pushes. Whitaker 
made 32 in 2V : hours before 
Paul Hutchison yorked him 
with the second new balL 
Hampshire’s lead was then 
27 and Yorkshire had the 
final hour to take the last 
three wickets. Chris Silver- 
wood had Shaun Udal lbw and 
Nixon McLean slogged his 
fourth ball high into the air, 
leaving the last pair together 
with a lead of 42 and a maxi- 
mum of seven overs remain- 
ing for Yorkshire to bat 


Kevan James’s miss-pull 
fell short of the bowler. 


Hutchison, and a frantic lbw 
appeal was refhsed. For York- 
shire. a dismal June contin- 
ued. To make matters worse, 
Craig White, the county's 
most consistent bowler this 
season, spent the afternoon in 
a Leeds hospital undergoing a 
course of injections to settle 
an increasingly debilitating 
back injury. 


Results 


Golf 


/Guardian 


Sport in brief 


TM Moody l 


Saquln IS-S-O-2; Butcttar A-1-13-0 
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D A LMtfiordaivc Jamas b Croft — 

tS J Rho4» 0 BuKhsr 

S R LamplB lbw b Croft — 

RKHngwoTOi notoui 


Tennis 


Extras ttbS.wS.nb 4 - 
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The International Tennis Fed- 
eration will vote next month 
on a proposal to abolish the 
let rule from the start of next 
year. The federation's com- 
munications mana ger Alun 
James said yesterday that the 
proposal would be put before 

the annual masting in KfllaT- 
ney, Ireland, in early July. 

James said a survey of 715 
matches showed there bad 
been an average of only 4.1 
lets a match. “Aboli shin g lets 
would reduce Interruptions 
»nd maka games more contin- 
uous,” be said, “ft would 
lessen disputes between play- 
ers and between players and 
officials. Tournaments would 


Tow nor 7 06C, 7S* overs) SM 

fMararfafcatBCoaB221.248.zn. 

DM wot fctfc P J Newport A Sharlyar. 


D D J RabLnton c BineMr D Bicfcnell . 

A P Grayson bStCfcnell 

*N Huasain b B>Cfcnel> 

SGLawrxxout 

R C Irani c aurcnor o Tudor 

8 O Petere not out 

Extras (b2, w2, nWT) 


-V Croft 3SJ-T-11S-S: Dais 
6-0-27-0: ButcMT 9-0-43-1 . 


SP James c SotanM b Leattiordate ... 

f A D Shaw b SAeriysr 

AMaoRtatfoabSotankJ — 

Weqaryewita a Harass bfcertoM — - 

■M P Maynard run mj 

PA Coney e Moody bL aafl iordalB __ 

mj Powell lbw bLMtnaroaJe — 

R D B Croft c Newport b LeatberdaJa 

GP BuWwr not out 

S D Tnemaa not out 


Total (tor 4. 21 m«n) Tl 

M of wlakatai S. 5. 36. 48. 

DM net baa tfl J Rollins. D R Lew. M C 
Uoa. P M Such. J O Grora. 

Bo ■ P aw BJ cartel I 1 J-e-38-0; Tudor 
TO-O— 47-1. 

: U J IQ tetter end B LesdbooMr. 


■MtCK CLASSIC (Harrison, NVJ: load! t 
(M soars* (US unlBSS stated): 201 J P 
Hiyoa 66. 67.68; J Furyk 70. 63. 68 (H*ya» 
won on ilrat hole at sudden death)- 204 T 
Lehman 87. 72. 6S. 805 B FWeher SB. 68. 
a. 2 tM r syrum ». n, 6ft j m*bbwi a, 

71. 67 207 9 Tway BE, 70. 71; K Suther- 
land S*. 70. 73. » OB S Lowary 68. 72. 70. 
200 C Potty 72. 89. 8ft J PamovBi (Swo) 
61,07, 73. 81 DO Kraft 69. 73, SB; CSted 

72. 70. 88. B Faxon 72. 69. 68; H Royer 08. 

72. 7D; N -Joe* Ozafci 70. 7a 70. 211 O 
Urastl 72. 71. 88; M Standly 0. 75. 87. L 
RlnAer 73.69.6B;J SlndeJar 74 77. Oft M 
Wurtr 88. 73. 70. O Uws 73. 88. 70: M 
CalcavecctUfl 07. 71. 73 Atom 218 D 
Clarke <GB) 73 . 71. 60. J M Otazabal (Sp) 

73. 72. 67, V Slosh |F))I) 71. 70. 71. 218 S 
Etkinston (Am) 72. 73, 6 a 214 F NodIId 
(NZ) 74. 6 a 71; C Parry (Aua) 74. 72. r - 
215 N Faldo (GB) 74. 7a 71; L Wastwooa 


(GB^GB. 74. 73 210J* Grady (Aus) 71. 72, 


(61. 163, aft) 


Yortahtra (lOpa) tfcew with 
Hampohlra (7). 

YORMMRB Prat mninga 327-0 dec (M J 
Wood 108; Maacarantiaa 4-31J. 

Rrst Irminge 104 (Sthmr- 

wood 3-13). 


1 (overnight- 109-3) 


Total (lor a 56 aware) 2 

1 98. 117.158. 187,266. 


also save money by not em- 
ploying an extra net official. r 


18 L WBOdn. 

I Newport 7-2-19-0; Shertyar 

12-0-72-1: Haynes 3-0-20-0; Lamplo 
0-0-17-0: Ullnswortt 18-2-04-0: SdanU 
9O-08-K Laamerdale 3-0-10-4. 

: J C BeWeraaine and J H 

Hampshire. 


DA Kenway e Plafcey bSUwerwood ~ 19 

tAN Aymes ttMib Stamp 78 

A D uascarennaa c Cnakey b Stamp 

P R Whitaker b Hutchison 

KO James notout 7 

6 D Udal lbw b Sltverwood 4 

NAM McLean c 0 b Sllwerwood 8 

PJ Harney not out 5 

1 (bi. lbs. nb4| 10 


money iri yoar pockets : the fiver is the latest 
foolMIflwnlian. a daily e™ I 
... T^jatest, news aod gessip from Ranee ’98. At 5 
weekday, the fiver wffl turn 
i vyif»«6dl the essenSai infomw^ ^ w 5^ 


Rowing 

Britain’s coxless four has 
been dropped from the team 
entered for the second round 
of the World Gap to Belgium 
this weekend, writes Christo- 
| pherDodtL 

Since the crew’s defea t .by 
Romania and two other boats 
_ Munich two weeks ago. 
Tim Foster has rejoined Steve 

Redgrave, Matthew Pinsenl 
and James Cracknell after 
m aking a swift recovery from 
the hand' injury which kept 
him out of the boat for the 
World Cup’s first round, "He 
still needs some time to settle 
| hack in,” the coach Jflrgen 
, Grobler said yesterday. The 
four's ji«tt competition win 
be at Henley in the first week 
of July, where tough opposi- 
tion is expected from France 
and Australia. 


MM GloucMWrahbe CZOpbs) K War- 
wMahlro (4) by 170 rune. 
aiOOCaamsMn fmt mninee iei rr 
H C Hancock «£ Gkkflna 9-79). 

« 4AWICKMI1II> Rrst Innlage 1ST 

(Walsh 0 -05). 

aLOVCRmsHM; Second innlnga 

807 (U W AUeyne 197; Qlddlna 0-0$). 

I WMMCiwna 

oral laatawa (oyo rel fl h t 44-2) 
NVKnWitbSnWft-^- : — - « 


Total (lor 9. 1 13J oven) 872 

I owata 113, 172.235. 260, Z5S. 26S. 
aftta M SlWeiWOOd 23-4-67-3; HuicM- 
son 203-11-22-3; Haml non 21-0-03-1; 
Stamp 04-10-04-2; SWaoooom 10-1-30-8. 
w4tmh M J Harris and P Willey. 


Tatawangl (NZ) 72. 72. 72 222 Q 
Hjertstodi (£«c) 7n, 78. 77. 

WORLD RAfWmtS (US untasa stated); 
i. T Woods 11.64PB evetaee; 2. E Els (SA) 
■11.11; 3. 0 Low 10SS: 4. G Norman (A us) 
749; 5. C Montoomarta (OB) 0.10; 8. D 
Ouvei 9.10: 7. J Leonard 628; 0. F Coupie* 
7.01; 9. M O’Meara 7ST. 1ft P Mwkoison 
7.60; 11. N Price (2»m) 7.46 ; 12. L 
Westwood (GBI 7.40, 13. T Lehman 7J»; 
14, M OzaM (Japan) 6 S3; 15. J Furyk 638; 
16. V Singh iFi)| &91: 17. S Hoch 5.78; 18, 
M CalcaveccMa 5.74. 19. T Watson 5.70; 
20, J Parnavik (Sam) 552. 

OLDS MOBILE WOMEN'S CLASSIC 
(East Lansmo. Mich): nm eooree (US 
unless etatedj: 20S L vvaBars (Can) 07. 07. 
05. 66. 271 D Andrews 64, 68. 72. 67. 271 
K Webb (Aus) 66. 70. 69. 67. 278 L Hack- 
ney (GB) 60. 73. 09. 88; E Klein 69. 88, 71. 
7U 272 D Popper 07. 73. 72. 07: P Hum 
68. 72. 71. 80; K Webs 70. 68. 73, 70: M 
Mar /on E9. 68. 74. 70. 280 v Fargon 77. SB. 
89. 65: C FlggJCumer 09. 70. 62. 72. OB» 
BrfHsfc: 281 J Moodie 71. 69. 73. 66 . 288 
C McMillan 7ft 75. 73. 71 . 292 S StnxMCk 
63. 75. 70.72. 


Texas 4 Anaheim 2: Taranto 7 Bawmora 4. 
Maadinom Bwsx DtvtMom 1 , NY Yankaea 
(W47. L14. Pet 77a GBO); 2. Bosun (99-26- 
ft00-10); 3. Toronto (34-34-JOO-10Q: 4. 
BaMmora (32-36- 471-18*); 5. Tampa Bay 
(27-38^409-28). CanM DMafcw 1. 
Cleveland (38-27-^85-0); 2. Minima 
(31-36-.4 70-7X); 3, CWcaflO WS (27-39- 
•409-lllfc 4. Kansas City (20-41-^79-1315); 
5. DatraH (24-40-275-1 2M. WeatttvH 
l. Texas (40-27-. 597-0); 2. Ananolm 
(3B-2S-.57B-1I); 3, Oakland (30-37- 
448-10); 4. Seattle (29-40- 420-12). 
NATIONAL LEAOUEi AH ante 5 Montreal 
T; Cincinnati 3 Houaa» a (tomna); Pwia- 
daipiua 4 Chicago Cube S; Pmaouigh 7 
Milwaukee 2; Arizona 0 St Louis Z Lob 
A ngeles 2 Colorado 3 (12); San dago 3 
San Francisco Z Florida 6 NY Mots 4. 
6t— d lngai East BMatocn 1. Manta 
(W47. L2P. PaJSBI. GBOy. Z NY Mata 
(37-27-^78-7*); a, PWladetiitita (31-3*- 
-477-14); 4. Montreal (20-41- JB9-20); 5. 
Honda (21-47-309-75JC). CwhS O 
am 1. Houston (41-26- JJ12-0); 2. Chi- 
cago Cubs (39-28-582-2); 3. MUwsukee 
(33-32-S08-7); 4. Pittaburgh (34-34- 
500-7K); 6. St Loot (32^36-.*7«-«); B, Cin- 
cinnati 00-09- 435-12). West DMatom 1. 
San Diego 144-25-638-0); 2, San Fran- 
cisco (4 1-28- .594-3); 3. Loa Angeles 
(34 -34- ,500-9J(|; 4. Colorado (29-40- 
.430-15): 5, Arizona (22-47- 3\ 9-22). 


axe (tfl; 1 , BOWLRS BOV, A Culhane 
[ 100 - 301 : 2 . Jeffrey a — a na d ( 3-1 
Fay); a, Kaiby ( 10 - 1 ). 12 ran. 1 . 2 * (J 
Quinn) Tote: C 5 .D 0 : C 2 . 1 D. Cl JO. 050 . Dual 
F: rasa Trta ESSBO CSF; C 1 S 01 . Trtcast 
Cl 3202 . 


Windsor 


Basketball 


UM Plwila- Utah 86 Chicago 87 (Cidoago 
«n senes 4-2). 


Bowls 


«J» CM lOlOk 1. POLLY MILLS, D 

Sweeney (13-2); 2, Lady Cartwoe (5-1); 
3, Dre a m On lla (11-4 Fav) is nut l.i. 
<P Evans) Tote: PO. 10; C2.60. C240, Cl 00. 
Dual F: Cl 1.7ft Trio: C7S40. CSF C41 93. 
r.OO (4m t7fda)i 1, ADMIRALS 
H a—T, J Rrtd |1V2i; %, vanboreuftb 
Lad (9-1); 3, | Rm » B (40-11: 4, Umtag 
Learyor (10-1). 7-2 Fav Swinging The 
Owe. 17 ran. 2K. X (C Wall) Tote- DUO: 
Cl 00. £ 2 . 10 . C1D.B0. Dual F: C2&30. Trio: 
£53080. CSF: ESI. 18. Tncatt Cl. 720.42 
Mt Loot Chance. 

7- 30 (in 2f 7yds); J, anr pume o 
iwnand VW-W. 2, 9a ao fca «*» Ctals (7-ly, 
ft, A mM Lyons (10-1). 7-4 Fav Rlbbios- 
dale- 9 ran. Shd. nt (C Hoigan) Ton: 
£3400: es.lft £220. £3.10 Dual F: £42.50 
Trte- C26B.60. C6F: CMQ.6Q. Trlcaal: 
Cl 077 72. 

un 1, DOUBLE MARCH, N Pollard 
; 2, 09dty BOMiHoar (9-1); 3, Tbftcar 
Baton (7-2 Fav). 14 ran. X. 1*. (K 
Ivory) Tote: £1300; C3.10. £2 7ft £1.80. 
Dual F: £5000. Trio: H04J0. CSF: £85.44. 
Trlcasc C326.55. 

8- 90 <84 lOydafc 1. KABTAWAY, P 
Bradley (VL-* Fdv): 2, Dev on Comt 
(10-1): 3, PMda^a Joy (4-1). 8 ran. X 2& 
(J Berry) Toie: £220; £i 30. £200. £100. 
Dual F: Cl 820 CSF: H80O 


( 8 - 1 ): 2 


WATERLOO TOURMAMKNTl Third 
wsfc C Warren (Heyaham) bt H SUvea- 
ter (Wigan) 21-18; » Haparerlb (Mlrfleid) 
bt C Sutcinto (MeWay) 21-20: Q Harm 
(MWOerired) m w ward (KergMey) 21-14: L 
Prttnfcan (Birmingham) bt M Stater 
(Keighley) 21-18; O Boyd (Warton) M B 
Stamp (Wtrrai) 21-20; W hop* lAOrino- 
ham) m u Wabaier (AftriiKhsm) 21-15: o 
I te n a rd (Glossop) m S ParlHt (Worrlnfl- 
tonl 21-15; P Mradafc (AdJlngton) W M 
Stand (TeHora) 2vio. 


Fixtures 


Rugby Umon 


Tennis 


Evening Racing 

ronierraci 


TOUR HAYCHSSi Border » Wales (5.15. 
East London): Now Zealand Ac v England 
(395010. Wvorcarglli): Norm West v Ire- 
land (6.15. PuWtw&uoornv. Quaeraimd v 
Scotfand {11.0am, Brisbane). 


Mo play, rain 


(Gps) 103 (E ai- 
dant 5-23) drear wttfl Kem (7) 120-7 (Mul- 


A F Qdaa b Smart : 


-B C Lan SMb Smith 


T L Penney c Ball b SrolBi 


D R Brawn e LewM b Walsh 


tKJPtperc Window b wash 

GWatchbWaiah — 


lally 4-45L 
ID«a»afciai Durham (Bpts) 248-A (M P 
Spel^it eenft P D Coillngwood 60rw) orew 
with Northana (4) 163 (Wood S-52). 

LV MATCIfc The Parts* Oxford 
Ikthrerafty v MkttOeen. 

: Yorkshire v Dur- 
ham. 


iMaea v MCCYC. 
Nota v Hunts 


NMKSmtmbWueh 

E8H0lddJita not out 

Baras (8>1, nbS) — 


Total (3L3 overs). 


156,56,66,77,88,108.100 
_ i waisn 1&3-3-6S-6; Lewis 
T-C-IVO-. Smash 14 -. 4 - 6 4-4 . 

PMPfcar A darttaon and V A Holder. 


.ifti 


OUTreftM* Lancashire ttipa) ta Som- 
erset (5) by nine run*. 

LAM C A Wn tt Pint innings '267 (J P 


Crawley 72. W K Hogg 54no; 
K InnTi 



(PDBOVriftr 


i First innings i 
B* Martin 4 - 66 ). 

UWC M W— Second InrhigB 258 (Cad- 
tSek 5-00), 


tt*(15). 6 10 5 8 

i |ia_i. B 1 3 Z 7 

ga Hi— 8 14 7 7 

FM— .61136 
tW— • 0 3 3 8 


*2 UWB yww rrm lb w r- ^ 

&rOrX k»Ti the sJTVT)ef^ W^est sporting event 
j.wed>tf»fiwer- '■ 


.co.uk 


Gt 




Golf 

Lisa Walters wcai foe Oids- 
moMte C3assfo to Midwigan on 
23 uniter par. equalling the 
LPGA record. The Canadian's 
first title since 1993 was worth 
£ 61 , 000 ; in the past two seasons 
she had mm only £17,000. 
Donna Andrews finished 
pprygtd for the fourth week in a 
row, six behind Waters on 27L 


i (overnight 4T-4) 


P C L Hollmrey c Aftwton fa Chappie 

SC&xfcsateoecHaggbAiMlin _ 
tfl J Tuntar e MdCeb<M> b Uartn 

METreacoWefcnoiaul 

G ORoeab Wasim 

tmaraaq Anmedc Chappie b Martin _ 
A fl Caddie* cHeogb Wasim — ___ 
Extras (b5.lb5.we, nbZB) 


■6T 

11 

T 

72 


1997 poaldona fat brackoM 

Second XI Championship . 

Somerset 191-7 [Morris 

5-Si). Hampshire 1B2-7. Hampshire won 
Dy Owee wk*eo. 

Starting today 

•leone xi eflAimottwiP (tour 
days): Treat Bridget Notts v Leio. MM- 


2«1 


TOM (B4.1 owrt)---— - _ 

*04. W1.129, 226. 3» 

i Weafcn 30.1-0-106-4: Martin 

26443-2 Chappie 16-4-47-2 Awfln 

I l-A-26-1: WaBdnaon S-O-ll'C- 

:A A Joncsandft JtrSoL 


i Tories v Durham. 

AON TROPHY * I SRa buiJH MMMlaSflX v 
Nortnamptonahlre. 

minor commes championship 

Ran days}-' Wlaiiartii Cambridgeshire r 
Norttiiariberiand. l ewglnoT StaftordsWra v 
Staking hamahlre- 


wmmjoon QUAUPVDfQ (Roehamp- 
ton): nrat road c A OttMoa (US) M B 
Kokavac (Can) 4-0. 7-6, 6-3; J fmnaa 
(SAIHM Menen (NZ) 5-4, 6-4; O Doyta 
(Aus) U D flooerts (8A) 7-5. 6-2 ■ Dana 
(Sp) H D Vamlc (Vug) B-4. 6-4; S Oroa- 
Jm (Fr) M L Manta (Swttz) 6-4, 6-3; T 
abaft (Aus) MM Merry (Neih) 7-0. 0-4; 
Ra r Maia (US) M O Norman (Bel) 6-2. 
6-1; K FVe* (Swo) bt D Witt (UE6 0-8. 7-0, 
6-1: ft Hadad (lar) bt C Vinci (Dan) 7-8. 
6-2 0 Hfcnal (Bel) hi S Hust (FT) 7-6. 0-ft 
J Pabner (US) bt P Hand (Gfi) 6~i. 6-2. 
ATP MOTTIMHAM OPBfe FW nut 
J BuriDo (Sp) bt C Wiftloaon (GB) 6-2. 
6-2 D Prinosli (Garj laede H Arezl (Mor) 
B-z v-2 c Piuilna (Fr) loads T Nydehi 
(fcn) 3-2. 

ATP WMBOM TROPHY (Den Bosch): 
~ it roaod F Dooreff (Bel) M J van 
Horde (Bel) 7-6. 6-2 S Oeaodal (Cz) bt A 
Parol (Ftem) 5-2. 5-4. 

man C Unfa 
(Sloven) 8-3, 8-0. 

ATP TOUR RAHKMGSc 1, P Sampras 
(US) vrap»; 2, M Rios (Chile) 3*M; 3. P 
Korda (Cz) 3^92 4, G RtaedsU (GB) 
3037; 6. C Moya (Sp) 2,070; R P Ranar 
(Ana) 2.716: 7. Y KdeMKov (Rus) 2701: 8. 
A Corretja ISp) 2030; B. J Blortunan (Saw) 
2480: ift C Ptoltae (Fr) 2332 11. K Kucora 
(Sto) 2283; 12 ft Krajicek (Noth) 2231; g. 
F Mantilla (Sp) 2220. 14. M Chang (US) 
2091; 15, A COM* (Sp) 206*: IB. A Berne- 
tngul (Sp) 2030; 1 7 , T Henman (GB) 1.854; 
12 T gncprtst (Saw) 1051: 11 A Agassi 
(US) 1.75ft 2ft T Muster (An) 1084. 

WTA RAMKtHOS: 1. M Hhigle (Strin) 
fl,103pe; 2 L Davenport (US) 4000: 2 J 
Novotna (Cze) 3001; 4, A Sanchn (Sp) 
30te; & M Sotos (US) 20471 0. V WUItama 
(US) 2806: 7. C Martinez (Sp) ZfiSZ B, A 
Coetzer (SA) 2016; 9. I Splrioa (Rom) 
2187: ID. M Fierce (Fr) 108ft 


(US) bt t PtmJ* 


Baseball 


WBBCMI LEAdUBi NY Yankees « 
Cleveland Z Kansas City 2 Detroit ft Mfav 
nebota 2 Chicago WS i; Oakland 4 Soane 
3 (1»rma): Bosun 3 Tampa Bay 2 (ID); 


area (er> i. ausAirs dowry, l emu- 
noc* (5-1). Stf SBffrM (7-BFpv); S, 0*0- 
tM ( 6 - 1 ). 10 ran. &. SSL (T Easmrey) Tow 
£ 600 : £ 100 . £ 1 . 00 . £ 1 . 70 . Dual F: £ 700 . 
Trio: £ 3000 . CSF: £ 23 - 11 . NR: FanetHL 

7.1 S (ire 4yvM)i 1, MAMOAItCra DAM- 

CRR. R Lappln (1V2); ft, WMb i r (1V-1); 
3, May Up 'line (12^1). 5-2 Fav *y 
Mountain. 14 ran. Hd. SL (J fweJTOM: 
£600; £220. £ 280 , £500. Dual F: £27.00. 
Trio. £20300. CSF; £60.16. 

Tre» dm a OydaR 1, CWWO, G 
Bor dwell (11-4): 2. Torao (ft-4 Fav): ft, 
PHoMm (7-1). 6 ran. ft 8. (M Brittain) 
TOM'. £3.10; C10Q. Cl 50. Dual F: 0.80. 
CSF: £837, Tricast £3207. NR: Cromer 


Pier, U K Magic. 
8 . 1 & I 2 xn If 2 


. 210)44 1 , ARiaJUD, J 

Canon (14-t); *, iuft ib W Ro (lO-lt a, 
BbeklMlo) (6-1), 6-1 Fav Spa. Lane. 13 
ran. Hd, nk. (P Cflhmr) Tots £ 1290 : C 290 , 
£ 300 , £ 2 . 00 . Dual F: £ 12210 . Trio: EU 1 . 4 ft 
CSF: £ 14137 . Tricast £ 88068 - Nft Mr 
Mofieny. 


• Ernie Eis's wuhdrawal tiom the Bulcfc 
Open oiler nine holes ol Ois opening roontl 
Iasi week because at back trouble nas cost 
nim Mb No, 1 spot In the worid rankings, 
because he had won dm tournament ter 
the past two years and on lost his ranking 
points from mo evert. 

Tiger woods regained the leading posi- 
tion even though ns missed Westchester 
and hed withdrawn tram the prevtoua 
week’s Kemper Open, slso wWi a back 
injury. Both are Bghtfng to Be Rt lor mia 
worried US Open at On Olympic Club In 
San FraneMco. 

Davis Love to third In the rankings, Greg 
Norman fourth and Britain's Colin Morxgo- 
merta and Lao Westwood mm and 12 th 
reeoeettvaiy. 

• The Scottish Rugby Union yesterday In- 
Mated dial Uw £ 1 . 885.000 allaeated to Ha 
duba wltt be unaffected next season de- 
spite the need to cut costs. A shaman In 
Mevtaion Income has been pinpointed as 
the m ain reason for the year's deficit ot 
£733000 in the union's accounts an- 
nounced ahead oi Its agm on Jims 2 ft tea 
year Q tost Mmaal £2 million. 


“SOL CAMPBELL 
WHIZZING AROUND 
THREE FEET 
OFF THE 
GROUND.” 


See Friday's 
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swans on to 


Richard Williams finds England 
shoe a perfect fit for Scholes j 


A lthough it would 
be unwise to exag- 
gerate the quality 
and significance of 
England's victory 
over Tunisia yesterday, the 
performance of Paul Scholes 
represented an important ad- 
vance for Glenn Hoddle's side 
w inning only his seventh 
cap, the 23-year-old Manches- 
ter United player made exact- 
ly the kind of contribution to 
the team's strategy — in effect 
if. not in style — that might 
have been expected from Paul 
Gascoigne in bis prime. Lying 
closer to the front pair than 
Gascoigne would have done. 


Scholes produced a classic, 
old-fashioned inside-for- 
ward's performance, full of 
creativity, continuity and 
generosity, and with>a sharp 
eye for a scoring chance. 

This is just what England 
need. Historically prone to a 
kind of mental stiffness at in- 
ternational level, when a reli : 
ance on athleticism is never 
enough. English players 
require an animating force, 
someone with the natural gift 
of creating a sense of move- 
ment — and. these days, of 
collective movement at un- 
predictable angles, such as 
the best teams achieve. 

With Ince and Batty win- 
ning the ball. Anderton and 
Le Saux maintaining the 
team's attacking width, and 
Shearer and Sheringham 
keeping the centre of Tuni- 
sia's defence occupied, 
Scholes was able to provide 
the dy namism that engen- 
dered and maintained a sense 
of unpredictability. 

Whenever they field a team 
lacking the qualities of a 
Johnny Haynes, a young Alan 
Ball or a fit Gascoigne, Eng- 
land's traditional weaknesses 
become embarrassingly obvi- 
ous. Given a display such as 
that of Scholes yesterday, 
players like Shearer and Ince 
grow an extra couple of 
inches in stature. And if they 


can benefit, then the 'more 
mundane performers can 
seem transformed. Against 
admittedly modest opposi- 
tion, England yesterday had 
no real weak links. And we 
should not forget that modest 
opposition have occasionally 
brought out the worst in 
them. 

In terms of publicity, 
Scholes has suffered in recent 
months from the comparative 
eclipse of bis testa's younger 
generation, overshadowed by 
Arsenal's . progress towards 
the Double. Suffered, too, 
from the attention — 
thoroughly justified, it must 
be said — paid to Michael 
Owen- 

On the other hand, Scholes 
may have benefited ftom i 
being allowed to pursue, his 1 
international career in rela- 1 
five peace 'and quiet just as 
he has In the domestic game 1 
under Alex Ferguson's tuffs j 
lage at Old Trafibrd, where 
the more charismatic figures 
of Ryan Giggs and David 
Beckhahl . ' attract the 

paparam. ' 

There ihds always been a 
sense that Ferguson cher- 
ished Scjbdles’s talent above 
all the te&hy fostered by" his 
regime 'f*' Partly* 006 sus- 
pects, because he Is a bit of an 
ugly duckling. Short-legged, 
sandy-haired, with a round 
fhee and anonymous features, 
he wouldn't stand out in a bus 
queue. Y6ft certainly can’t 
imagine him being snapped 
on holiday wearing a skirt 
with a pbp star on his arm. 
Scholes becomes a school- 
boy’s pizl-up solely by virtue 
of his deeds. 

In his manager’s eyes, too, 
he is prized for his craftsman- 
ship. Football is written all 
the way through Scholes, and 
its T«>sa glamorous tasks cbme 
as easily to him as its mo- 
ments of glory. Either he Is a 
genuinely modest man, or a 
good actor. 

It took him is minutes to 
catch the eye yesterday. 
When Sol Campbell broke 
through two Tunisian tackles 
on the left, Scholes was mak- 
ing ground insid e himl A 
flicked pass refused to mAtch 
his stride pattern, so' he 
turned through 360 degrees 
and manufactured a shot that 
ricocheted a way for a corner. 

Ten minutes later Ince dis- 
possessed Skander Sou ayah 
in midfield, exchanged pafcses 
.with Sheringham and (blind 
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Finishing fn wr.h . . . Paul Scholes caps a performance of great creativity by curling home England's second goal to make victory safe at Stade Velodrome PHenx3QRAPH:POSSnmmo 
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Le Saux wide on the left 
When the wing-back's cross 
came over, there was Scholes, 
rising In the six-yard box and 
heading powerfully down, but 
unable to get enough of an 
angle on the ball to beat 
Chokri El Ouaer. 

Soon afterwards Ince fed 
Shearer, who delivered a 
lovely ball to Sheringham. A 
measured cross from the right 
was met at the near post by 
Scholes with a stabbed shot 
that bounced up and forced El 
Ouaer to push it past the post 
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Born-again Anderton 
wins Hoddle’s hosannas 


G lenn hoddle may 
not be prone to hyper- 
bole, but the England 
coach went close to overkill 
in acclaiming England's vic- 
tory. saying: “We could have 
taken them to the cleaners. 

“After taking such a long 
time to get into the tourna- 
ment it was great to get off 
with a win," he said. “After 
we'd settled down after the first 
15 minutes, certain individuals 
had tremendous games. 

“This was a tricky game for 
us. I felt this was the worst 
tune to play Tunisia with the 
beat and the fact that this was 
very much their World Cup 
final. But I was delighted with 
the way we performed. One 
swallow does not make a sum- 
mer but today we looked as- 
sured and confident with 
what we were trying to do.” 
Having opted for Darren 
Anderton in the right-wing 
back role instead of David 
Beckham, Hoddle was quick 
to extol the virtues of the Tot- 
tenham man. “He worked ab- 
solutely tremendously down 
that right flank. He uses the 
ball well, and he’s going to get 
stronger and stronger." 

Hoddle reserved special 
praise, though, for Paul 
Scholes, the man who filled 



Michael Walker In Lyon 




A nyone who 

thought England 
had been given an 
unfavourable group 
when the draw for the 
World Cup finals was made 
in December will have been 
relieved by events yester- 
day afternoon. 

With Tunisia safely dis- 
patched in Marseille, Glenn 
Hoddle’s spies here, Dave 
Sexton and Peter Taylor, 
wifi no doubt be reporting 
to the boss that England 
have practically nothing to 
fear from Colombia, bar 
foiling asleep on the job, 
and Romania can hardly 
have struck fear In the 
camp with a performance 
high on efficiency but low 
on imagination. 

Romania, however, wifi 
get better. Once they had 
secured the victory 
through Adrian Ille’s 
classy scooped shot seconds 
before half-time, they can- 
tered through the rest of 
the match. 

That they were able to do 
so says much about Colom- 
bia, and it Is little wonder 
that Faostino Asprlfia ad- 
mitted last week that there 
was less pressure on his 
team than four years ago 
because of reduced expecta- 
tions back home. Asprilla, 
substituted near the end, 
and walking straight past 
his colleagues and manager 
Heman Dario Gomez to the 
tunnel, justified that senti- 
ment on his own. The rest 
were not far behind. 
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Paul Gascoigne’s creative mid- 
field role with conspicuous 
success. “He played a super 
role just off the front two. He 
got into the box, timed his runs 


0930 16 86 


World Cup 

England 97 


^ England 
General 


Arsenal 
Aston Villa 
Barnsley 
Birm. City 
Blackburn 
Bofton 
Brantford 
Bum ley 
Cottle 
Chelsea 
Coventry City 
Crystal Palace 
Ostby County 
Evert on 


60 Fuffiam 

61 Hudd. Town 

62 Ipswich Tbwn 

63 Leeds United 

64 Leicester City 
OS Liverpool 

66 Man. Cfty 

67 Man. United 

68 Middlesbrough 
68 MlllwaD 

70 Newcastle Utd 

71 Norwich City 

72 Nottm. Fprast 

73 QPR ; 


57 Rangers 
74 Reading 
76 Sheffield United 

76 Sheffield Wad. 

77 Southampton 

78 Spurs 

78 Stoke City 

80 Sunderland 

81 Watford 

82 West Ham 

83 Wimbledon 

84 WWves 


Cmls cost SOp ps» 
sumjB> or. ws, 15 


mh «r all times. 

MAIK LANE, LEEDS LSI I 


: 0171 713 4473 
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weft, used the ball well, and 
can beat people. There were a 
lot of good things and Scholesy 
was behind them.” 

Scholes made few bones 
about feeling under pressure. 
“I felt I had to produce and 
maybe make or score a goal 
like I did. It was a great toll 
from Paul Ince. I was going to 
play the ball back to him but I 
miss-controlled it a bit so I 
just turned and hit it” 

Alan Shearer revealed that 
the free-kick from which he 
scored England's opener had 
been well rehearsed. "We 
have worked on one or two 
set-pieces over the last Tew 
weeks and it is always nice 
when one comes that way." 
he said. “It was a tremendous 
ball from Graeme Le Saux.” 

“It’s been a good result," he 
added, “but let's not get car- 
ried away." 

Tunisia’s coach Henryk Ra- 
sperezak, who played for 
Poland when thwarted Eng- 
land's hopes of reaching the 
1974 World Cup finals, felt the 
game was lost in midfield. 
"Their midfield controlled 
the toll better than we did. 
They have some very good 
players who have very strong 
links to their strikers and 
they are very dangerous, es- 
pecially in dead-ball 
situations." 


Possession 
Attempts on target 


Rom Col 

51% 49% 


Attempts off target 10 


Comers 

Fouls 

Offsides 

Bookings 


21- 24 

5 2 


Clearly unhappy as he 
banged the top of the trans- 
parent plastic bench long 
after the final whistle, 
Gomez understandably 
criticised his players' atti- 
tude. Romania’s manager 
Anghel lordanescu was 
positive when he defined 
his side’s display as "prag- 
matic and intelligent*', a 
reasonable assessment. 

The boild-np to the game 
was overshadowed, liter- 
ally, by two things: the first 
a rain storm of tropical in- 
tensity that made the sur- 
face slick, though not 
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Asprilla . . . off in a huff 


| The problem was a 
[ straightforward one when 
viewed from the stands: Co- 
lombia lacked width and 
pace, and Asprilla had noth- 
ing other than the odd 
surge forward by Carlos 
Valderrama to call support. 
Gomez did try to rectify 
that in the second half, 
bringing on Adolfo “The 
Train" Valencia, bnt too 
often he began on the 
wrong platform. 

Belatedly Bogdan Steles 
in the Romania goal was 
forced into the occasional 
punch and block but that 
was because those ahead of 
him had slackened off. 


Freddy Rincon offered 
brief resistance for the Co- 
lombians but the ease of the 
win can be judged by the 
contribution of Gheorghe 
Hagi. The great man 
strolled about, as he does, 
for 99 per cent of the 77 
minutes he was on the field 
but when the goal came he 
was inevitably involved. 

His flick towards Hie hit 
a Colombian leg on the way 
but it was still Ilie’s to col- 
lect. Maurizio Serna was 


then expertly bypassed be- 
fore the man nicknamed 
The Cobra flicked an im- 
provised shot over Farid 
Mondragon into the for cor- 
ner. file might just be the 
snake in the grass for Eng- 
land next week. 

SUBsmvnocis Remote SUnga tor 
Gabrtel Popwcu. Gamin; Marfnescu lor 
Hagi. 77; Ntcutescu for MoMovan. 86. 
Cr teto i Valencia tor Artatteabal. « 
PrecJado lor Aaprllla. 85. 

BOOKBB T1nniantoi Flllpescu, Muntesnu. 
Petrasc if. 

C etowb te Santa. 
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T HE Colombian coach 
Heman Gomez criti- 
cised his team for being 
“very timid’* during their 1-0 
defeat by Romania yesterday. 

“There was no spontaneity 
and a lot of the players were 
nervous." said Gomez. "In the 
second half we fought and we 
had plenty of goalscoring 
chances. We didn't get the 
right result hut Romania 
didn't deserve it either. 1 
must emphasis that our play- 
ers still have the capacity to 
do weft We are unified. 


“In the first period we 
lacked cohesion and clarity. 
After the break we were 
much more determined but 
unfortunately we missed all 
our scoring opportunities. 
Now we have to find ourcohe- 
j sion and make sure we win 
' next time." 

Meanwhile. In the Roma- 
nian camp, their captain was 
celebrating. "The Important 
thing is that we won," said 
Gheorghe HagL "Nothing else 
matters. 

"We showed that when we 


need to be we are just as good 
in defence as in attack," 
added the veteran playmaker. 
"This is going to be my last 
World Cup and I want to leave 
a good impression.” 

The delighted Romanian 
coach, Anghel lordanescu 
said; “I'm very pleased with 
how we played. This victory 
has a great psychological Im- 
portance for us, because this 
was the opening game and 
also because we fielded sev- 
eral young, less experienced 
players.” 
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Steve Sampson 
and his American 
lads were a long, 
long way from home 
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Clouds obscure some 
home truths from abroad 


Steve Busfiekl gets the local view of 
the Lens defeat from a Jamaican bar 


O N PAPER, it was the 
most seductive story 
line of this World 
Cop; football played to the 
rhythms of Bob Marley and 
Steel Pulse by a bunch of 
irrepressible newcomers. 

Unfortunately for 
Jamaica and all lovers of 
the blind-faith underdog. 
World Cups are won with a 
touch more pragmatism — 
with crunching slide 1 tack- 1 
les and cunning set-pieces 
and opportunism at the 
first sight of a rebound 
pinging off the crossbar. 

Croatia, a fer less charm- 
ing story than Jamaica, are 
better-versed in the hard 
facts of international 
football. 

Jamaica had its legion of 
yellow-black-and-green 
clad supporters dancing in 
the aisles at half-time In 
Lens. Back home Robbie 
Earle’s pre-interval goal 
gave the viewers in the Ne- 
gril bar hope and some 
half- time gauja calmed the 
nerves. 

Croatia’s two second-half 
goals set off the babbling 
| patois debate and calls 
from the local party boy 
MC for the reserve goal- 
keeper to replace Warren 
Barrett in goal. MC had 
been to school with Aaron 
Lawrence. 

Ugly Man wanted more 
dribbling from the mid- 


field- Apparently he had 
been a professional foot- 
baller himself before his 
team - had been kicked out 
of the league after they 
“lost it, man.” 

“Crazy Englishman” was 
the main response to sug- 
gestions that Robbie and 
Marcus Gayle were good at 
Wimbledon precisely be- 
cause the Dons were suc- 


They sympathised 
with worries about 
Gascoigne. Too 
much partywiththe 
rich boys* 


cessfol because of Route 
One. They weren’t having 
any of this — they love 
their flair despite Jamai- 
ca’s obvious lack of it 

That stunning Nike ad- 
vert staring Ronaldo taking 
the Michael out of Eric Can- 
tona drew more gasps of ex- 
hilaration from the stoned 
audience back. home. 

They were truly pleased 
that the English boy was 
highly delighted by Earle’s 
equaliser, but It was rather j 
difficult to explain that Yo 
Man is file closest that Port 


Vale will be to providing a 
World Cup hero in this 
Millennium. 

It was good that the vol- 
ume was turned down 
when news of the “Keep St 
George in my heart” crew 
were malting their pres- 
ence felt in the south of 
France, because the locals 
have a touching affection 
for “the mother country”. 

Maybe it was Just that the 
En glish boys were more in- 
terested in the football thaw 
their American cousins 
who were desperate to 
know if anybody was inter- 
ested in American Football. 

They couldn't understand 
when it was pointed out 
that this was the interna- 
tional language and that to 
the rest of the world grid- 
iron was football in name 
only. 

They could sympathise 
with the English boys’ wor- 
ries about Gascoigne. “Too 
much party with the rich 
boys,” they said 
unprompted. 

They listened attentively 
when Earle put his finger 
on it: “I don’t know if it’s 
naivete at this level, but 
we’ll have to do better at 
set-pieces if we are going to 
have a chance of getting to 
the second round.” 

But two hours later early 
World Cap nerves had been 
calmed by being stoned by 
breakfhst. 

“We must beet Argen- 
tina,” was all they could 
say. God bless them in their 
chilled -out state. 


ened to turn home the 
rebound. 

Gamely the United States 
pushed forward, living in 
hope but probably fearing the 
worst they were to pay a very 
heavy price for adventure. ! 

Midway through the second 
period Klinsmann reminded 
the world teat age has done 
little to dull his effectiveness. 
Having collected BierhofTs 
cross, he chested the bail into 


the space which lay behind 
the American captain Tom 
Dooley and finished with an 
exquisite right-foot lob. A 
sublime moment 

gUSfcluifTIOWS fl funny Hnmann ter 
HflaaMu. W, Begs to Reuwi. W. BaMxri 
lor Mdller. Bo 

U«*»e SUM) Hejduk lor Sums, 45mm; 
WagerTe lor Wynalda. 65; Hamas lor 
DMflng. 70. 

BOOKED fl in —sB Jarsmles. Hamarm. 
Heinrich. 

I WM SMaa Hejduh. Pope. 

Iinvnil . S Belqoia (Morocco). 
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Group G: England 2 Tunisia 0 


Scholes crowns England’s day 


David Lacey sees 
Hoddle’s men use 
their heads to get 
off to a solid and 
auspicious start 



NGLAND remem- 
bered their lines in 
the Stade Velo- 
drome here yester- 
day . They also 
remembered their close-order 
drill As a result Glenn Hod- 
dle’s team achieved a better 
start to this World Cap than 
most of their predecessors 
bad managed in previous 
tournaments. 

The victory over Tunisia, 
one of the weaker finalists. 



It was not a 
spectacular 
performance 
but then the 
situation did 
not demand it 


was hardly unexpected but it 
was achieved with rather 
more comfort than might 
have been anticipated. None 
of Hoddle’s players, it bears 
remembering, went into the 
game with experience of play- 
ing in the final stages of a 
World Cup hut by the end 
they were beginning to look 
old bands. 







On their bikes ... Sol Campbell (centre) celebrates England's opening goal from Alan Shearer (second right) at the Stade Velodrome in Marseille yesterday photograph: doug msis 


before reaching the knock-out t the neat and the gauche; natty I awkward start when, for a 


It was not a spectacular per- stage there was a certain logic one moment, shabby the next 
rmance but then the sttua- in this. The important thing was 


formance but then the sttua- in this, 
tion did not demand it Eng- For 87 minutes it looked as 
land kept their heads, Alan if HodcQe would gain the 
Shearer used his superbly to added satisfaction of seeing 


For 87 minutes it looked as that England remained the 
if Hoddle would gain the solid, integrated unit away 


time, Skahder Souayah raised 
the spectre of some of this 
year's warm-up matches at 


idle afternoon. to beat El Ouaer. who turned 

For a while, in fact the his half-hit shot wide. But an 
Tunisian goalkeeper, Chokri England goal was in the off- 
El Ouaer, looked as if he ing and in the 41st minute it 
might become a national hero arrived from the most pre- 


solid, integrated unit away Wembley as he threatened to 
from home that had qualified exploit the space he was being 


the theme from the Great Es- 
cape but Hoddle’s players 


England goal was in the off- were never going to have to 
ing and in the 41st minute it tunnel their way out of this 


nod them into the lead shortly his team survive the opening for the World Cup in some 
before half-time, and in the match without any yellow style. What remains to be dis- 
pen. ultimate minute Paul cards. Then Sol Campbell covered Is their ability to pro- 


Sc holes completed a solid win 
with a goal of typically calm 
execution. 


given. In fact there was a 
near-calamity for England in 
cards. Then Sol Campbell covered is their ability to pro- the third minute when Kales 
committed a gratuitous foul duce the moments of quality, Ghodhbane instigated a slick 
on Imed Ben Younes, one of especially in attack, which sequence of passes which 
the Tunisian substitutes, and will become more and more found Souayah in space and 


by keeping F.ngland at bay. 
On the half-hour, Ince having 


dictable source. 

From the start Shearer was 


exchanged passes with Sher- consistently being pushed 
Ingham and then released and jostled by Sami Trabelsi, 


one. 

For a long time the most 
emphatic moment of the last 
45 minutes was the audible 
crack with which David Bat- 
ty’s boot caught Ben Younes 


The underlying strength of I will take a caution into his necessary the further they in range, his shot ricocheting Ouaer somehow kept out 


Graeme Le Saux on the left, captain to captain as it were, tys boot caught Ben Younes 
Scholes met Le Saint's cross Now Trabelsi fouled his oppo- above the left eye as the Eng- 
with a firm header that El site number on the right and land midfielder quite legiti- 
Ouaer somehow kept out from Le Saux’s free-kick mately tried to hook the ball 


England's first winning start next game, which will pre- 
ta a World Cup since Ran sumably be against Romania 


progress. 


wide off Campbell. Apart Seven minutes later luce Shearer rose from a clutch of clear. But the postscript was 


Greenwood's team beat 
France 3-1 in Bilbao in 196 a 


in Toulouse an Monday. 


Yesterday England were from the free headers wasted and Shearer worked the ball defenders to bead the ball more to English taste. 


less in need of the sorcerer's by Khaled Badra and Ben out to Sheringham, whose 


Encouraging though Eng- 1 touch than the sergeant ma- Younes at the end of each half sharp centre from the right 


lay in the organisational and land's start has been little joy’s sense of order. If Hoddle England's defenders were sel- 


tactical disciplines which had new was learned yesterday 
eased Hoddle's side through about their chances of beating 


is going to make a decent fist dom troubled thereafter. 


potentially tricky qualifiers 
in Moldova and Georgia be- 


the Romanians before they 
have to face Colombia in 


of this World Cup he will look The match confirmed the 


out to Sheringham, whose down inside the near post With stoppage time indl- 

sharp centre from the right England gradually wound rated. Ince flicked the ball 
found Scholes again in a scor- down for much of the second away from one Tunisian and 
ing position but again, unable half Their supporters sang as it dropped, with two more 


to the consistency of his potential of Shearer as a 
senior NCOs, who yesterday match-winner and Scholes as 


fore gainin g momentum in Lens. Both win surely pro- did all that was required of the most natural replacement 


Poland and Italy. Since Eng- 
land are, in effect being 
asked to qualify all over a gain 


vide rather stiffer opposition them. > 


for Paul Gascoigne in the role 


than a Tunisian team that I Paul Ince pulled the mid- of supporting attacker. Teddy 


Campbell 


turned out to be a mixture of | field together after an 
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Sheringham, below par since 
the new year, did much to 
confirm Hoddle’s argument 
that he rises to occasions al- 
though for the last six min- 
utes he gave way to Michael 
Owen, the short slim, swift 
shape of things to come. 

Defensively England suf- 
fered few of their recent flut- 
ters against opponents taking 
them on for pace and guile, 
although Romania and Co- 
lombia may renew some fam- 
iliar anxieties. AD that was 
asked of David Seaman was 
concentration on a largely 
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converging, backheeled a 
short pass to Scholes, who 
made space before curling an 
excellent shot Inside the 
right-hand post 
As starts go En gland could 
really not have asked for any- 
thing more. But more Is 
bound to be asked of Hoddle’s 
players, and soon, which is 
why the controlled nature of 
yesterday’s victory was so im- 
portant That and the three 
points. 

SUBSmunOMS Ban*— III Owen tor 
Sheringham, Minin. 

Tania In Bey a for Souayah. h-U Ban 
Yaune* tor Ben Sflmane. 04: Thabet tor H 
Trabelsi. 78. 

BOOKED Bi i pto iria Campbell. 

Tanisla: Clayton. Ben Younes. 

OlWdhaene . 

fUEFBOBSi M Okadn (Japan). 
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Yesterday’s results 

England 2 Tunisia O 

Shearer 42 1 

Sc holes SO , 

54.58? 

Romania 1 Colombia 0 i 

Hie 45 


Lots ofth< 











